EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  BENEFIT 


BOTH  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

c/fmemm  UniveUal 

TEN-TWENTY”  DESK 


iidvanced  features  of  the  "Ten- 
Twenty”  Desk  are  of  direct, 
positive  benefit  to  pupils  because 
they  relieve  visual  and  bodily 
stresses  and  strains.  Teachers 
also  benefit,  because  such  relief 
makes  a  group  of  children  easier 
to  work  with — and  rewarding 
results  become  more  readily 
attainable.  Exclusive  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  "Ten-Twenty” — 
known  as  the  "key  to  the  co¬ 
ordinated  classroom” — are  the 
3-position  desk-top  (20°,  10°  and 
level),  and  automatic  fore-and-aft 
seat  adjustment.  The  seat  also 
swivels  45°  either  way,  reducing 
body  torque  induced  by  right  or 
left  hand  and  eye  preferences. 


wide  experience, 
helpful  service! 

You'll  find  it  convenient  and  time¬ 
saving  to  take  advantage  of  the 
capable,  friendly  service  of  our 
staff.  Large  warehouse  stocks 
insure  prompt  deliveries.  Make 
us  your  headquarters,  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  teachers  do,  for  the 
best  in  school  furniture  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Send  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  complete  catalog. 

Our  free  catalog 
is  a  reliable  guide 
to  all  school  needs 

School  Seating 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 

School  Papers 

Athletic  Goods 

Art  Materials 

Flags 


AMERICAN  IMVEKSAL  TABLE 
ITH  No.  :»68  ENVOY  CHAIRS 

Ideal  set  for  clas.^rooms,  dorniilories,  libraries, 
offices,  dining  rooms.  Combines  functional  l>eaul y, 
durability,  convenience  at  moderate  price.  Sizes 
for  kindergarten,  elementary  and  high-school  use. 


FREE  BOOKLETS 

"Education  Grows”  and  "The  Co¬ 
ordinated  Classroom” — two  infor¬ 
mative  works  on  recent  educational 
developments. 


AMERICAN  BOOIFORM 
AUDITORIUM  CHAIRS 

The  most  beautiful  and  practical 
of  full-upholstered  auditorium 
chairs.  Bodiform  provides  the 
utmost  in  comfort,  durability, 
acoustical  benefit.  .Available  with 
folding  tablet-arm. 


c^mmcm<Seaffnff(hmpa/iy 
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16TH  AT  HAMILTON,  PHII^DELPHIA  30,  PA. 


"THi  OCNIE  STORY."  a  imw  be«liUt  for  dost-  | 


room  UM,  thowina  in  a  tMuanc*  of  color  iHut- 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

Washington,  D.  C* 


The  coal  industry’s  search  for  new  and  better  safety  measures 
and  de\ices  never  ends.  For  example,  one  of  the  best  safe¬ 
guards  is  to  spray  limestone  on  mine  walls  to  dilute  the  coal 
dust,  thus  minimizing  the  explosion  hazard.  And,  today, 
giant  fans  force  fresh  air  into  the  mines,  thus  expelling 
dangerous  gases.  On  the  average,  for  every  ton  of  coal  taken 
out  of  the  modern  mine— 6  tons  of  fresh  air  go  ini 


To  combat  roof  falls,  a  new  device  called  the  roof  bolt  has 
been  develojied.  This  lx)lt  makes  the  roof  self-supporting  by 
binding  together  the  overhead  layers  of  rock.  And  recently, 
research  has  lx*en  devoted  to  electronic  devices  that  detect 
faults  in  mine  roofs. 


Mining  shares  with  other  industries  the  risks  of  handling 
powerful  machinery,  and  other  ever-present  dangers.  So 
every  educational  device  is  used  to  preach  safety  including 
regular  meetings  held  with  mine  foremen. 


In  their  fight  against  danger,  America’s  mine  operators  spent 
80  million  dollars  last  year  on  safety  measures,  equipment, 
research.  And  this  eflFort  is  paying  off!  The  bitumitious  coal 
industry  has  achieved  one  of  the  most  impressive  records  of 
safety  improvement  in  all  American  irulustry. 


trotfont  and  timpU  dialogwa  how  a  tckoolboy 
loorn*  from  iho  gonio  ibo  mogic  of  coal. 

For  your  copy  and  a  list  of  other  teachers’  aids,  fill 
in  this  coupon  and  send  it  to:  Bituminotu  Coal 
Institute,  Educational  Department,  320  Southern 
Building,  IVashington  5,  D.  C. 

tPLCASe  PRINT)  , 

Name  . . . —  ,  _  _ 


THESE  MINERS  ARE  SPRAYING  POWDERED 
IIMESTONE  ON  THE  MINE  WAILS. 


Over  the  years  the  coal  industry  has  established  a  record  of 
safety  improvement  that  no  other  American  industry  can 
match.  Newspaper  reports  of  mine  accidents  seldom  point 
this  out,  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  today,  coal  mining  is  more  than 
twice  as  safe  as  it  was  fust  ten  years  ago. 


^•THIS  FOREMAN  IS  TESTING 
THE  AIR  TO  SEE  IF  H 
CONTAINS  A  DANGEROUS  GAS. 
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-  Is  a  Frafitable  Investment 


How  should  school  lighting  be  planned? 


Properly  planned  lighting  in  the  school  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  increasing  illumination  or  using  certain  types  of  fixtures.  It 
involves  many  considerations  such  as: 


•  Quantity  of  light  —  providing  the  right  amount  of  light  to  fit  the 
particular  seeing  task. 


•  Quality  of  light  —  well-diffused  lighting  which  minimizes  glare,  elimi« 
nates  harsh  shadows  and  provides  maximum  comfort. 


Harmony  of  all  the  classroom  conditions — lighting  equipment,  finishes 
of  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  desk  tops  and  chalkboards. 


A  Public  Service  lighting  representative  will  gladly  devote  his 
time  to  making  recommendations  to  modernise  your  school 
lighting.  Why  not  call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office  today? 
This  service  is  free. 
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Standard  Oil  Committee,  to  whom  the  Review  hereby  extends  thanks. 
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Hudson  Dispatch,  4M  -  S8th  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  Is  at 
180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  0178.  Entered  as  second 
class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act 
of  Augtist  34,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  In 
Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclalm^  please  send 
Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membershm  fee 
is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.09  per  year.  Stngle 
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TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
Involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Conunlttee  an 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Liberty 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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NOTHING  WILL  FAZ£  YOU 
WHEN  YOU  CANNY 


NCB 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 

Your  journey  will  always  be  safe 
when  you  protect  your  funds  with 
Notional  City  Bank!  revelers  Checks. 
Spend  them  just  like  cosh  at  home 
and  abroad.  No  risk,  no  problem  of 
Identification,  and  if  they  are  lost  or 
stolen,  you  will  be  fully  reimbursed. 
Cost  only  75c  per  $100.  Good  until 
used.  Buy  them  at  your  bank! 

The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Bockad  by  Hi*  Notional  City  Bonk  of  Now  York 
Mambar  Fadarol  Dapotit  Inturonca  Corporation 


Pins  •  GLENN  e  WAHERS 


Our  Singing 
World 

By  LILLA  BELLE  PITTS, 
Professor  of  Music  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia; 
MABELLE  GLENN,  former¬ 
ly  Director  of  Music,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.),  LORRAIN  E. 
WATTERS,  Director  of 
Music  Education,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 


Gaily  colored  illustrations,  a  rich 
fund  of  lilting  songs,  and  a 
natural  way  to  real  musical 
understanding  through  the  Pitts- 
Glenn- Watters  developmental  ap¬ 
proach  give  this  popular  series 
instant  appeal.  Singing,  listening, 
and  playing  of  instruments  are 
closely  correlated.  Success  with 
music  reading  is  sure.  It’s  no 
wonder  that  teachers  everywhere 
are  saying,  “OUR  SINGING 
WORLD  has  everything!”  Now 
available  are; 

•  Books  for  grades  1-6 

•  Record  albums  and  piano  ac¬ 

companiments  for  each 
grade 

•  New  Guides  and  Teaching 

Suggestions,  with  specific 
helps  for  introducing  nearly 
every  song. 


Write  today  for  more  information. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Special  Plans  For  This  Summer? 

You  Can  Get  Extra  Money  From  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  10  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Ridge,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Essex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Hudson  Cty.  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  180  Columbia  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Hamilton  Twp.  High  School,  Trenton  10 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morrb  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 

*  Ail  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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35-YEAR  BILL 


THE  GOVERISOR 
SAID 


BUYING  PRIOR 
SERVICE 


ONE-YEAR  LIMIT 


AN  NJEA  SERVICE 


The  Legislature  has  passed  A-455,  the  NJEA’s  35-year,  full  pension  retirement 
bill.  That  is  good  news  indeed  for  thousands  of  our  members.  This  is  a  specific 
goal  toward  which  we  have  been  working  since  1948. 

The  bill  provides — as  most  teachers  should  know — that  members  of  our  retire¬ 
ment  system  can  retire,  regardless  of  age,  after  35  years  of  service  credit  in  the  pension 
fund  on  an  allowance  of  full  pension  plus  whatever  annuity  their  own  contributions 
will  buy. 

It  now  goes  to  Governor  Driscoll  for  signature.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
he  will  sign  it  into  law,  since  he  recommended  the  necessary  appropriation  for  it  in 
his  1950-51  budget  message.  In  that  message  he  said: 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  we  should  strive  to  strengthen  the 
Teachers’  Pension  program,  making  it  more  attractive  and,  quite 
frankly,  making  it  possible  for  those  teachers  who  have  exhausted 
their  enthusiasm  for  teaching  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age  than  is 
possible  under  the  present  program.  ...  A  more  attractive 
pension  program  for  teachers  should  prove  of  material  assistance 
to  our  local  school  boards  to  obtain  and  keep  the  best  qualified 
available  teachers.” 


Along  with  this  measure  goes  another  of  great  interest  to  many  of  our  members. 
A-258  applies  to  those  of  us  who  were  teaching  in  New  Jersey  before  1919,  but  failed 
to  join  the  Fund  in  time  to  become  present  entrants.  Many  of  these,  when  they  did 
join,  were  prevented  by  the  10-year  limitation  on  purchasing  prior  service,  from 
buying  full  credit  for  all  their  years  in  New  Jersey  schools.  Under  this  bill — if  it 
becomes  a  law — they  will  be  able  to  buy  annuity  credit  for  such  service.  The  State 
will  then  provide  pension  credit  for  those  same  years. 

Teachers  who  are  affected  by  A-258  should  note  that  there  is  a  one-year  limit  on 
the  right  to  buy  uncredited  service.  They  must  act — if  they  wish  to  act  at  all — within 
a  year  of  the  time  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  School  principals  and  local  teacher  leaders 
should  call  this  measure  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers  who  were  in  service  before 
1919  and  who  do  not  have  credit  for  all  their  prior  service  in  New  Jersey. 

Like  A-455,  this  is  on  the  Governor’s  desk.  We  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  sign  it  into  law.  It  merely  gives  teachers  the  right  to  buy  annuity  credit  which 
most  of  them  might  once  have  had  for  nothing.  The  State  would  contribute  less 
toward  their  retirement  than  it  offered  to  do  in  1919  if  they  had  elected  to  join  the 
Fund  then  and  get  present  entrant  status.  The  State  would  contribute  less  than  it  will 
contribute  toward  the  retirement  of  other  teachers  of  comparable  age  and  service. 

These  two  bills — together  with  others  listed  elsewhere  in  this  Review — illustrate 
NJEA  service  to  teachers.  The  bills  could  not  and  would  not  have  passed  without  the 
hard  work  of  our  legislative  committee  and  our  professional  staff  with  a  strong 
organization  behind  them.  Countless  hours  of  hard  work  went  into  the  drafting  of 
these  proposals,  publicizing  them,  developing  cost  figures,  writing  the  bills,  persuading 
legislators  at  the  local  level  to  sponsor  them  and  work  for  them,  nursing  them  through 
caucus,  and  inducing  a  majority  of  both  houses  to  vote  for  them. 

These  bills — as  they  stand  today — are  convincing  proof,  if  proof  is  needed,  that 
membership  of  every  teacher  in  our  New  Jersey  Education  Association  is  a  good 
investment  as  well  as  a  professional  obligation. 


\ 
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COMPLETE  PENSION  BILL 
GOES  BEFORE  GOVERNOR 


Bill  to  permit  purchase  of  retirement  credit 
for  all  teaching  in  State  also  passed 

NJEA  had  a  highly  successful  year  in  the  Legislature.  Some  13 
bills  which  the  Association  approved  were  passed  by  both  houses.  Only 
a  few  haveliecome  law  as  this  Review  goes  to  press;  the  others  are  on 
the  Governor’s  desk.  The  Governor  has  until  May  27  to  act  upon  them. 
On  that  day  the  Legislature  returns  to  receive  his  vetos  or  any  suggested 


technical  changes. 

Of  most  interest  to  the  teachers  was 
A-455,  the  bill  to  enable  teachers  to 
retire  after  35  years  with  a  complete 
pension  and  whatever  annuity  their 
own  money  will  buy.  The  35  years, 
of  course,  is  service  credit  in  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund; 
the  complete  pension  is  N/140  times 
final  average  salary,  where  “N”  is 
the  number  of  years  of  service  credit. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  proposal 
as  the  famous  “A-286'’  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  supported  two  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  “complete  pension”  was 
made  available  to  teachers  with  35 
years  service  who  are  over  60;  this 
year’s  bill  removes  the  60-year  age 
limit. 

This  year's  complete  fensicn  bill 
sailed  through  the  Asse;iibly.  It  ran 
into  tough  sledding  in  the  Senate, 
however,  and  onl\  strenuous  eJorts 
produced  the  ne"esfar)  v»)tes  in  the 
majority  caucus.  It  finalK  p'ssed 
the  Senate  16-3,  with  Senators  Bodine, 
Clapp,  and  Forbes  holding  cut  against 
it.  The  bill  was  opposed  b\  the  State 
Chamber  of  Conmiene. 

PRIOR-SERVIC  E  BlLl. 

Als<»  significant  to  many  teachers 
was  A-2.58.  the  bill  to  permit  teachers 
employed  in  New  Jersey  before  1910 
to  purchase  prior  service  cred’t  in 
the  retirement  system  for  all  their 
years  of  service  in  New  Jersey.  Many 
who  did  not  join  the  Fund  in  the 
early  days  became  members  too  late 
to  purchase  full  credit  for  those  years 
under  the  10-year  limitation  on  the 
purchase  of  prior  service.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  signs  this  measure,  they  will 
have  one  year  in  which  to  purchase 
any  years  they  have  missed:  if  they  do 
so,  either  by  an  increased  contribution 
rate  or  lump  sum  payment  the  State 
will  give  pension  credit  for  those 
years. 

NJEA  tried  to  have  the  .?8(K)  mini¬ 
mum  pension  law  amended  to  apply 
without  a  retirement-date  limit.  This 
proved  impossible,  but  the  law  was 
amended  to  apply  to  teachers  who  re¬ 
tire  before  July  2.  1952.  This  was  vir- 


If  the  Governor  Signs  .  .  . 

Two  groups  of  teachers  have  im¬ 
portant  things  to  do  and  decisions 
to  make  if  two  bills  now  on  the 
Governor’s  desk  become  law. 

Those  close  to  retirement,  whose 
retirement  allowances  would  be  in- 
creiised  by  the  $800  minimum 
pension  bill,  should  be  sure  their 
retirement  takes  effect  on  or  before 
July  1,  1952. 

New  entrants  who  were  teaching 
before  1919  and  who  do  not  have 
retirement  fund  credit  for  all  their 
service  in  New  Jersey  should  con¬ 
sider  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
purchase  credit  for  additional 
years.  The  right  to  do  so  expires 
in  one  year  from  the  time  the  act 
is  signed  by  the  Governor. 

If  YOU  know  of  teachers  in 
either  of  these  groups,  please  be 
sure  they  know  about  these  two 
measures. 


tualh  a  one-\ear  extension  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  law.  Any  teacher  who 
stands  to  gain  under  the  S800  mini¬ 
mum  pension  should  be  sure  he  makes 
his  retirement  effective  no  later  than 
July  1  of  this  )ear. 

MAKING  SI  PERINTENTIENTS 

Another  imi)ortant  group  of  bills 
were  passed  to  change  the  title  of 
supervising  principal  to  superinten¬ 
dent.  I.ecisla*crs  readily  agreed  that 
the  use  of  different  titles  for  the  school 
heads  in  different  type  districts  pro¬ 
moted  confusion.  Because  of  legal 
technicalities  and  complications  in  the 
tenure  law,  however,  five  bills  were 
needed  to  make  this  change. 

Tenure  was  involved  in  another 
piece  of  legislation,  A-1.54.  Designed 
to  protect  the  tenure  of  employees 
when  school  districts  divide,  the  bill 
went  through  both  houses  without  ma¬ 
jor  difficulty.  Salaries  were  involved 
in  the  bill  to  extend  through  1954  the 
rights  of  boards  to  pay  bonuses;  it 
passed. 


Also  passed  were  three  measures 
affecting  the  retirement  system  which 
the  Administration  sponsored,  with 
NJEA  approval.  Most  important  was 
A-381  to  fix  the  annual  State  de¬ 
ficiency  contribution  to  the  Pension 
Fund  at  $2,000,000.  This  measure 
should  close  a  serious  gap  that  has 
long  existed  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice;  henceforth,  the  State  should  pay 
in  full  the  certifications  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund. 
Two  other  measures  broadened  the  in¬ 
vestment  powers  of  the  Investment 
Council  which  handles  our  retirement 
funds. 

It  wasn’t  a  perfect  year,  of  course. 
Two  measures  which  NJEA  supported 
died  with  the  legislature.  One  was 
Assemblywoman  M.  Haines’  proposal 
to  cover  the  retirement  of  teachers  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund.  This  passed 
the  Assembly,  and  came  close  to  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Senate.  A  proposal  to 
raise  the  limit  on  budgets  in  Article 
VI  (city)  school  districts  failed  to 
pass  the  Assembly. 

AJR  9  DIED 

One  proposal  to  which  most  teach¬ 
ers  were  vigorously  opposed  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  died  in 
the  Senate.  This  was  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  9,  sponsored  by  Assembly- 
man  W.  Haines  of  Burlington.  It  was 
designed  to  set  up  a  commission  to 
hunt  out  economies  in  the  schools.  It 
carried  no  appropriation,  however, 
and  appeared  to  be  definitely  un¬ 
friendly  in  its  origins. 

A  proposal  to  set  up  a  Division  of 
Pensions  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury — instead  of  the  present  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  Budget  Division — had  a 
checkered  career.  The  NJEA  orig¬ 
inally  agreed  to  the  idea,  but  later 
opposed  the  bill  because  of  a  dis¬ 
agreement  over  the  method  of  select¬ 
ing  the  Division  head.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  session  a  compromisa  ap¬ 
peared  likely,  but  the  necessary  amend¬ 
ments  could  not  be  made  in  time  for 
its  passage. 


First  Helping  Teacher 
Myrtle  Garrison  Gee  of  Montclair 
died  on  April  5  at  the  age  of  6)3.  Mrs. 
Gee,  a  graduate  of  Teachers  College, 
was  the  first  helping  teacher  in  New 
Jersey.  Under  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
State  Commissioner,  she  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  in  this  work  and  in 
1916  was  responsible  for  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  helping  teacher  idea 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  New  Jersey 
school  picture.  There  are  now  some 
60  helping  teachers.  Mrs.  Gee  wrote 
textbooks  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  a  staff  writer  for  Scholastic 
Magazines. 
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G.  Welly  KadeL  Prettidenl  of  Somerville  Ednration  Asitorialioiu  inlrodureit  the  discnssion  leaders.  Only  two  are  teachers;  others 
inclnde  two  rhemisls.  a  banker,  a  lawyer,  a  clubwoman,  librarian,  health  officer,  scout  director,  physician  and  insurance  agent. 


IN -Service  Reaches  OUT 

Somerville  teachers  wanted  to  interest  parents; 

They  did  it  by  making  parents  part  of  their  professional 
conferences. 


By  E.  ELEAJSOR  SCOTT 

The  planning  coMMirrEE  of  our 
third  annual  in-service  program  at 
Somerville  included  representatives 
from  business,  the  church,  community 
clubs  of  all  kinds,  education,  the  home 
and  industry.  We  wanted  to  promote 
some  unity  among  the  forces  which 
influence  the  learners  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  and  we  wanted  the  public  to 
understand  the  reasons  behind  the  edu¬ 
cational  changes  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  social  change. 

To  our  first  session,  therefore,  we 
invited  the  general  public,  including 
the  organizations  represented  on  the 
planning  committee.  That  first  sessi«>n 
was  in  three  parts.  At  a  general  meet¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Harold  Husted  spoke  on  “Our 
Common  Task”.  For  the  discussion 
period  which  followed,  the  audience 
was  divided  into  16  small  discussion 
groups,  each  with  a  chairman  chosen 
from  the  various  interests  represented 
on  the  planning  committee.  We  hoped 
in  these  small  groups  to  evoke  ques¬ 
tions,  and  welcomed  any  type  of  ques¬ 
tion  related  to  individual  learners.  At 
a  summary  meeting  group  questions 
were  reported. 

A  small  committee  studied  these 
questions,  and  organized  them  into 
various  categories,  such  as  the  learner 
and  business,  the  learner  and  educa¬ 
tion,  the  learner  and  the  home,  the 
learner  and  industry,  the  learner  and 
psycholo^,  the  learner  and  religion, 
and  the  learner  and  other  aspects  of 
community  life.  At  a  faculty  meeting 
on  the  second  afternoon,  we  discussed 
the  questions  related  specifically  to  our 
schools.  We  did  this  to  promote  unity 


in  the  thinking  of  our  own  group. 
Among  our  topics  were  home-work 
assignments,  the  marking  system,  the 
general  curriculum,  and  our  school- 
community  relations  program. 

The  public  came  back  on  the  second 
evening.  Again  the  program  was  in 
three  parts.  There  was  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Dr.  Theodore  Rice  of  NYU. 
With  him  were  representatives  of 
home,  school,  business,  church,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  psychology.  This  gave 
the  whole  audience  a  picture  of  the 
specialized  discussions  which  followed, 
led  by  tbe  individual  panel  members. 
F'ach  member  of  the  audience  chose  his 
area  of  jiersonal  interest  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  period.  These  discussions 
were  pulled  together  in  a  summary 
|)eriod;  the  various  groups  reported 
their  findings,  conclusions,  or  recom¬ 
mendations.  and  audience  and  panel 
j(-ined  in  a  general  discussion. 

On  our  third  day.  in  the  morning,  a 
panel  of  four  schoolmen  evaluated  the 
work  of  the  pre'eding  two  days. 
Inter  st  was  high  in  the  following 
areas : 

(11  (Greater  public  interest  in  the 
community’s  schools  -the  need  for  a 
public  relations  program. 

(2)  The  school  marking  system. 

(.'ll  Homework  assignments. 

(4)  Reasons  for  various  phases  of 
the  curriculum. 

The  three-day  meetings  were  only 
one  phase  of  our  in-service  program. 
We  are  continuing  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  planning  action.  As  part  of 
the  follow-up,  neighborhood  discussion 
groups  will  be  held  to  bring  school 
and  community  closer  and  to  reach 
citizens  who  do  not  attend  PTA’s  or 
meetings  such  as  the  ones  described. 


Panel  Tells  Pupils 

About  Engineering 

Belleville  recently  held  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  for  students  interested  in  engi¬ 
neering  as  a  career. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  all  parents  of 
students  who  had  indicated  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  engineering.  Evan  Thomas, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  acted  as 
moderator  for  four  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  engineers.  Parents  and 
students  were  invited  to  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  profession. 

In  preparation  for  this  program 
engineering  material  was  placed  in  the 
school  library.  All  interested  students 
submitted  outlines  of  a  term  paper  on 
engineering,  and  oral  reports  have  been 
given  in  classes.  Students  also  saw 
movies  in  relation  to  their  chosen 
careers. 

It  was  emphasized  by  the  speakers 
that  never  in  American  history  have 
the  opportunities  for  engineers  been 
m«)re  challenging  than  they  are  today. 
Engineers  are  desperately  needed  for 
an  unparalleled  expansion  of  our  pteace- 
time  industries,  continued  develop¬ 
ments  of  t>ur  national  resources,  and 
the  a'-'  elerating  program  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion  for  national  defense.  The  Help 
Wanted  advertisements  in  any  news¬ 
paper  tell  this  story  of  manpower  short¬ 
age  in  the  engineering  profession. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  sug¬ 
gested  information  sheet  was  given  to 
all  students  and  parents  present.  For 
every  engineer  there  is  a  need  for 
mechanics,  technicians,  and  technolog¬ 
ists  of  one  sort  or  another  who  possess 
some  of  the  interests  and  abilities  of 
the  engineer.  Here,  too,  for  years  to 
come  opp«>rtunities  will  abound  for 
young  men  and  women  who  can  do 
things  w  ith  their  hands  and  who  crave 
the  chance  to  share  in  the  adventure 
of  making  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in  the  beginning  of  this  atomic 
age. 
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By  WILBUR  MORSE,  JR* 


WIIhildren  of  the  Shadows”  they 

ll  were  called  when  their  pathetic 
plight  first  was  etched  into  the  public’s 
conscience  by  a  crusade  of  the  Courier- 
Post  Newspapers  of  Camden. 

For  years  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
epileptic  and  the  child  shriveled  by 
cerebral  palsy  had  been  skeletons  in 
the  closets  of  most  communities,  hidden 
from  public  view  by  their  parents. 

Three  years  ago  the  Courier-Post 
focused  the  spotlight  of  a  kindly-in¬ 
spired  expose  on  the  conditions  these 
children  faced;  their  deprivations  and 
their  rights.  State  law,  editorialized 
the  Courier-Post,  made  educational 
opportunities  mandatory  for  these 
neglected  waifs  if  they  were  conceiv¬ 
ably  educable.  And  the  Camden 
County  League  of  School  Boards  was 
urged  to  determine  how  many  such 
“CJiildren  of  the  Shadows”  in  the 
county  were  educable  and  what  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  and  opportunities 
could  be  offered  them. 

Today  the  first  concrete  result  of 
that  campaign  is  one  year  old.  A  special 
class  for  mentally  retarded  children 
was  opened  in  March  of  1951  at  the 
Clinton  Avenue  School  in  Oaklyn, 
serving  all  of  Camden  County.  It  is 
a  modest  beginning  of  what  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  County  League  of  School 
Boards  and  several  civic-minded 
groups  hope  will  become  a  state-wide 
experiment  in  a  whole  new'  approach 
to  the  problem  of  educating  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  or  handicapped  child. 


•  Mr.  Morse,  South  Jersey  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  wrote  the  original 
series  of  stories  in  the  Camden  Courier-Post 
which  helped  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  the  class  which  he  describes  here.  For  his 
services  he  was  awarded  a  certificate  from 
the  Tri-County  Unit  of  the  Parents  Group 
for  Retarded  Children. 


A  COOPERATIVE  VENTURE 

Only  15  pupils  are  enrolled  at  the 
Oaklyn  school’s  special  class,  the  first 
cooperative  public  school  class  in  the 
state  restricted  to  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded.  But  both  state  authorities  and 
educators  in  other  counties  are  watch¬ 
ing  closely  Camden  County’s  pioneer¬ 
ing  project  with  a  view  to  duplicating 
it. 

The  special  class  at  the  Oaklyn 
school  was  undertaken  as  a  cooperative 
venture,  with  each  of  the  several 
municipalities  which  sent  children  to 
it  contributing  to  the  cost. 

The  Oaklyn  school  board  took  the 
initiative  in  underwriting  the  initial 
expense.  An  unused  classroom  in  the 
Clinton  Avenue  School  was  recon¬ 
ditioned,  equipment  was  purchased 
and  a  teacher  of  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  exceptional  children  was 
engaged.  The  class  was  budgeted  at 
$5500  for  the  first  year  and  each  school 
board  sending  a  pupil  was  charged 
$350  per  child.  This  figure  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  substantially  next  year 
when  state  aid  of  about  $235  per  pupil 
for  the  special  class  is  anticipated. 

THE  RIGHT  TEACHER 

“Our  greatest  problem,”  said  Mrs. 
Irma  K.  Schaefer,  clerk  of  the  Oaklyn 
school  board  and  chairman  of  the 
County  League  of  School  Boards  com¬ 
mittee  which  drew  up  plans  for  the 
class,  “was  finding  the  right  teacher. 
We  believe  we  were  most  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  Mrs.  Ruby 
Wolfkiel.” 

Mrs.  Wolfkiel,  a  graduate  of  the 
Newark  State  Teachers  College,  also 
studied  at  the  Psychological  Clinic  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
formerly  taught  special  classes  for  slow 
learners  at  Vincentown  and  Bridge- 
water  Township. 
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hildren  of  the  shadows 


Mrs.  Wolfkiel  was  asked  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  most  important  rules 
to  follow  in  handling  a  class  of  re¬ 
tarded  children. 

“Never  pity ;  never  spoil,”  she 
answered.  “Keep  unemotional  .  .  . 
utterly  unemotional  .  .  .  and  refrain 
from  anger. 

“Teaching  a  class  of  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  is  completely  unlike 
any  other  teaching  job.  Every  child  is 
a  special  problem  and  demands  indi¬ 
vidual  attention.  You  can  not  relax 
for  an  instant  with  the  class,  hut  must 
be  on  your  feet  constantly,  moving 
from  desk  to  desk.” 

Trying  as  the  work  may  be,  it  has 
rich  rewards,  Mrs.  Wolfkiel  declared. 
“The  retarded  child  seems  to  grow 
closer  to  the  teacher  and  show  more 
affection,  a  completely  uninhibited 
affection. 

“They  look  to  the  teacher  for 
security;  that  dependence  brings  out 
the  best  qualities  in  you.” 

F1R8T  YEAR  SUCCESSFUL 

Mrs.  Wolfkiel  feels  the  first  year  of 
the  class  has  proved  a  definite  success. 
Two  children,  a  girl  13,  and  a  boy  11, 
have  been  able  to  leave  the  class  and 
take  their  place  in  regular  classes  of 
their  communities. 

“Only  a  small  percentage,  perhaps, 
will  be  able  to  complete  grade  school, 
but  the  rest  will  have  been  given  a 
groundwork  that  will  give  them  a  far 
better  chance  of  attaining  a  nearly- 
normal  place  in  society.” 

“The  first  and  most  important  aim 
of  the  class,”  explained  the  teacher, 
“is  to  instill  a  social  sense  in  the 
children.  Most  of  them  have  come 
from  homes  where  they  have  been 
either  completely  spoiled  .  .  .  waited 
on  hand  and  foot  ...  or  cruelly  neg¬ 
lected.  Getting  the  children  to  take 
their  proper  place  in  a  group  is  the 
basis  on  which  all  our  other  efforts 
at  educating  rests.  And  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  short  time,  most  of  the  children 
acquire  that  group  sense. 

“They  take  pride  in  each  other’s 
accomplishments  and  react  as  a  group 
to  the  reprimands  of  the  individual. 
If  I  find  it  necessary  to  call  down  one 
of  the  children,  all  of  them  take  on  a 
worried  look.  They  help  each  other 
with  such  simple  tasks  as  getting  leg¬ 


gings  on,  tidying  up  desks  and  erasing 
blackboards.” 

LONG  WAITINO  LIST 

The  ages  of  the  special  students 
range  from  seven  to  13.  All  of  them, 
Mrs.  Wolfkiel  pointed  out,  are  mentally 
retarded  from  four  to  eight  years 
behind  their  chronological  age.  Each 
child  is  carefully  screened  to  determine 
if  he  is  educable,  before  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  this  year  there  were  more 
than  50  on  the  waiting  list,  in  addition 
to  the  15  admitted. 

The  school  day  is  a  long  one  for 
beginners.  The  first  hour  from  9:30 
to  10:30  a.m.  is  devoted  to  a  “work 
period,”  during  which  the  children 
occupy  themselves  with  coloring, 
puzzles,  games  and  simple  handicrafts. 
From  10:30  to  11,  the  class  goes  out¬ 
doors  for  a  play  period,  if  the  weather 
permits,  or  has  a  session  of  games  in¬ 
doors  if  the  weather  is  inclement. 

From  11  to  11:30  a.m.,  the  class 
joins  in  what  Mrs.  Wolfkiel  calls  a 
“discussion  period.” 

“In  this  half  hour,”  the  teacher  ex¬ 
plained,  “the  children  are  encouraged 
to  talk  out  any  of  their  problems,  to 
tell  their  classmates  about  some  in¬ 
teresting  adventure  or  to  express  any 
idea  that  occurs  to  them. 


MRS.  RUBY  WOLFKIEL 


THEY  GAIN  CONFIDENGE 

“Getting  some  of  the  children  to  talk 
at  all  was  one  of  the  most  difiicult  tasks 
I  faced  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  There  were  two  or  three  children 
whose  talking  was  confined  to  almost 
unintelligible  single  words  of  requests. 
But  as  they  overcame  shyness  and 
gained  confidence  by  being  with  other 
children,  they  lost  their  diffidence  and 
began  to  speak  quite  clearly.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  one  boy  about 
ten  who  for  months  remained  virtually 
silent.  Then  one  day  he  joined  the 
group  singing.  Now  his  greatest 
pleasure  is  singing  and  he  has  become 
a  regular  chatterbox.” 

From  11:30  to  12:30,  Mrs.  Wolfkiel 
gets  a  respite  from  her  exacting  duties 
as  another  faculty  member  takes  over 
supervision  of  the  lunch  period.  The 
children  bring  their  own  lunches,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  period  playing. 

The  “academic  period”  comes  next, 
from  12:30  to  1:30,  during  which  the 
older  and  more  advanced  children  join 
special  reading  classes  in  other  rooms 
of  the  school  and  the  younger  ones 
devote  themselves  to  their  workbooks, 
which  include  writing  lessons.  The 
gold  stars  awarded  for  enterprise  in 
these  workbooks  are  highly  treasured 
and  the  books  are  taken  home  to  be 
shown  proudly  to  parents.  Another 
play  period  takes  the  children  outdoors 
from  1 :30  to  2,  or  is  occupied  by  games 
indoors.  From  2  to  2:30  the  children 
b^in  getting  ready  for  the  taxis  which 
call  at  2:30  to  take  them  to  their  homes. 

That  this  Oaklyn  experiment  will 
point  the  way  to  other  similar  projects 
throughout  the  state  is  the  hope  of  the 
slate  council  of  the  Parents  Group  for 
Retarded  Children,  whose  president, 
Lee  J.  Marino,  of  South  Orange,  wrote 
the  Oaklyn  school  board: 

“As  parents  of  these  handicapped 
children,  we  are  overjoyed  at  this 
forward-looking,  progressive  step  taken 
in  the  field  of  education  in  our  state, 
the  first  to  be  undertaken  cooperatively 
by  county  and  municipal '  boards. 

“We  hope  your  leadership  and  en¬ 
lightened  viewpoint  in  organizing  this 
class,  providing  special  training  for 
these  children,  will  point  the  way  to 
other  school  boards  throughout  the 
state  and  the  nation.” 
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New  Jersey’s  own  —  and  only — 
television  station  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  of  informational  and  cultural 
content  to  an  appreciative  audience. 

By  ROBERT  B.  MAC  DOUG  ALL 

Director  of  Educational  Activities.  WATV,  Newark 


Television  today  is  no  longer 
unrelieved  Milton  Berle.  Faye  Emer¬ 
son  and  westerns.  Educational  pro¬ 
grams  are  frequent  enough  so  that 
they  no  longer  cause  amazement,  and 
most  stations  have  stopped  burying 
them  at  11  a.m.  or  11:30  p.m.  Further¬ 
more,  samplings  of  viewers  show  that 
programs  of  informational  and  cultural 
content  do  have  a  substantial  following. 

Take  as  a  convenient  example.  New 
Jersey’s  only  television  station,  WATV, 
Channel  13,  in  Newark.  Here  each 
week  is  a  balanced  ration  of  programs 
that  appeal  to  the  viewer  of  serious 
and  inquiring  mind,  ranging  in  diverse 
mood  from  an  interview  with  one  of 
New  Jersey’s  Washington  legislators  to 
a  detailed  how-to-do-it  program  on  the 
building  of  a  classroom  terrarium. 

Because  WATV  is  a  non-network 
station,  some  of  the  best  hours  of  the 
evening  have  been  made  available  for 
educational  programs,  the  time  seg¬ 
ment  from  8  to  9  p.m.  being  largely 
given  over  to  this  kind  of  presentation. 
The  programs  that  are  scheduled  at  the 
middle  of  the  day  have  been  placed 
there  with  the  concept  that  the  viewers 
who  would  most  probably  be  most 
interested  are  more  likely  to  be  avail¬ 
able  during  those  hours. 

WHAT’S  “EDUCATIONAL”? 

Though  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  defined  an  “educa¬ 
tional”  program  as  one  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  educational  institution, 
WATV  has  widened  that  definition. 


In  addition  to  presentations  that  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  colleges  within  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  service  area,  the  station’s  own 
Department  of  Educational  Activities 
has  initiated  programs  such  as  KNOW 
YOUR  STATE  and  FEDERAL 
AFFAIRS.  Lacking  any  intent  to 
present  an  organized  curriculum, 
Channel  13  has  nevertheless  made  a 
continuing  effort  to  cover  by  its  edu¬ 
cational  programs  the  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  of  its  viewers  for  current 
information. 

Readers  of  the  Review  find  their 
professional  interest  most  quickly 
aroused  by  the  programs  on  WATV”^ 
that  directly  concern  the  schools.  Out¬ 
standing  among  these  is  JUNIOR 
TOWN  MEETING,  for  seven  years  on 
WAAT  radio,  and  now  this  year 
simulcast  on  television.  Here  is  a  high 
school  discussion  program,  nationally- 
recognized  as  the  best  area  project  of 
its  kind,  that  enlists  the  intensive  and 
lasting  support  of  teachers  in  New 
Jersey’s  northern  and  central  counties. 
A  competitive  element  lends  dramatic 
appeal,  and  the  high  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  student  speakers 
has  been  described  as  the  best  possible 
demonstration  to  the  lay  public  of  the 
superb  end-product  of  modern  second¬ 
ary  education.  .  .  .  Dealing  with  topics 
that  range  from  teen  age  problems  to 
“Why  Did  the  British  Fall  Apart  in 
Iran?”  JUNIOR  TOWN  MEETING 
(Wednesdays  8-9  p.m.)  is  kept  on  an 
even  keel  by  the  admirable  skill  of 


NJEA’s  own  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  who 
is  the  invaluable  adult  moderator. 

NEWARK  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

The  Newark  Board  of  Education  is 
on  television  twice  a  week  with  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  had  both  imaginative 
production  and  a  realistic  purpose. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Marguerite 
Kirk,  Newark’s  director  of  Libraries, 
Visual  Aids,  and  Radio,  and  produced 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Roberta  Freund,  are  REPORTS 
TO  PARENTS  and  SCIENCE  LES¬ 
SON.  WATV  has  been  delighted  to 
work  with  the  Newark  schools  in  the 
public  relations  aspects  of  REPORT 
TO  PARENTS  (Wednesdays  12:30-1 
p.m.)  and  in  the  experimental  broad¬ 
casting  to  the  classroom  of  SCIENCE 
LESSON  (Mondays  1-1:30  p.m.). 

In  March  of  this  year  a  further 
attempt  was  made  to  use  television  to 
explain  modern  education  to  the 
citizens  whose  confidence  determines 
the  extent  of  financial  support  that  any 
school  system  enjoys.  OUR  SCHOOLS 
AT  WORK  (Mondays  8:30-9  p.m.)  is 
a  project  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council,  which  has  detailed  a  co¬ 
ordinator  to  work  full  time  with 
WATV  and  with  the  participating 
communities.  For  example,  Great  Neck, 
New  York,  has  shown  graphically  how 
community  resources  can  be  brought 
into  the  classroom  (through  a  world- 
famous  sculptress)  to  enrich  the 
children’s  experiences,  and  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  has  demonstrated  delight- 
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fully  how  the  newer  ways  of  teaching 
number-facts  have  paid  off  in  pupil 
competence. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

But  this  is  far  from  the  whole  story 
of  educational  programing  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  commercial  station.  On  its  own 
initiative,  WATV  has  believed  that  the 
story  of  government  is  of  continuously 
developing  fascination.  Social  studies 
teachers  have  justified  this  faith  by 
recommending  that  their  students 
follow  the  story  of  New  Jersey  on 
KNOW  YOUR  STATE  (Tuesdays  8- 
8:30  p.m.)  and  meet  face-to-face  the 
Governor,  the  legislators,  department 
heads,  and  all  others  who  make  state 
policy.  On  the  national  level, 
FEDERAL  AFFAIRS  (Saturdays  8- 
8:30  p.m.)  does  the  same  job,  bringing 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  panel 
discussions  that  illuminate  current 
problems  and  trends.  These  two  pro¬ 
grams  are  WATV -originated,  and  the 
job  that  they  do  is  strictly  educational 
both  in  purpose  and  in  result. 

Going  further  in  enlarging  the  con¬ 
cept  of  bringing  cultural  opportunities 
to  its  viewers,  WATV  in  June  1951 
called  together  21  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  metropolitan  New  Jersey, 
asked  what  could  be  done  and  offered 
facilities.  As  a  result,  in  a  few  weeks 
the  Television  Council  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey  was  formed,  and 
its  first  programs  were  broadcast  in 
October.  Since  then,  twice  a  week 
(Mondays  8-8:30  p.m.;  Tuesdays  8:30- 
9:00  p.m.)  Council  programs  have 
brought  an  amazing  variety  of  adult 
material  from  laboratory,  classroom, 
and  research  project  to  the  homes  of 
viewers.  Have  you  ever  had  Robert 
P.  T.  Coffin  read  his  poems  in  your 
livingroom?  Has  President  I.«wis 
Webster  Jones  of  Rutgers  University 
explained  to  you  his  idea  of  what  a 
State  University  should  be?  If  not, 
your  television  receiver  was  not  tuned 
to  Channel  13  at  the  right  time. 

The  Council  is  a  daring  experiment. 
Without  exception  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  the  given  area 
have  banded  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
medium.  They  have  subordinated  their 
particular  interests  in  the  hope  that 
cooperatively,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  they  can  enlarge  their 
service.  The  Council  is  a  national 
“first.” 


WOMEN  AND  GARDENS 

Nor  has  WATV  neglected  special 
interests.  Believing  that  one  of  our 
chief  obligations  is  to  understand  the 
dangers  of  totalitarianism,  the  station 
has  been  privileged  to  work  with 
Robert  W.  Watt.  Research  and  Publi¬ 
cations  Editor  for  the  New  Jersey 
Manufacturers  Association,  in  present¬ 
ing  TEMPEST  TOSSED  (Saturdays 
8:30-9:(X)  p.m.  I.  Here  it  is  possible 
to  see  and  hear  refugees  from  Nazism 
and  Communism,  and  learn  from  them 
lessons  that  can  be  applied  in  our 
guardianship  of  democracy. 

Of  more  immediate  practical  value 
are  two  instructional  programs:  THE 
STATE  OF  YOUR  GARDEN  (Thurs¬ 
days  8:00-8:30  p.m.),  homely  advice 
for  the  amateur  horticulturist  from 
s|jecialists  from  the  Rutgers  University 


College  of  Agriculture;  and  A 
WOMAN’S  WORK,  advice  to  the 
home-maker  by  Margaret  Shepard  and 
her  staff  of  the  Essex  County  Extension 
Service. 

Like  a  woman’s  work,  educational 
television  is  endless  in  possibility.  Out 
of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  public, 
out  of  a  conviction  that  a  television 
station  is  the  trustee  of  the  public’s 
interest.  W  ATV  is  not  resting  on  these 
programs,  nor  does  it  feel  that  all  the 
opportunities  for  service  have  even 
been  seen,  much  less  realized.  Tele¬ 
vision  must  entertain,  lest  it  have  no 
viewers  for  its  more  serious  offerings, 
lest  it  perish  in  the  stress  of  ineluctable 
economics.  But  television  is  growing 
up  fast  in  moral  stature,  and  television 
hopes  that  you  are  aware  cf  its  passage 
towards  maturity. 


A  group  of  pupils  studiM  animal  life  with  a  Newark  Museum  instructor  in 
SCIENCE  LESSON. 
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GEOGENIC 

A  new  map  shows  why  New  Jersey  is  especially  interesting 
to  geographers,  and  pulls  together  facts  we  knew  all  along, 
hut  may  have  forgotten  to  see  as  part  of  a  single  picture. 


<<1[ew  Jersey  is  a  great  little  state,” 
11  says  Dr.  Adelbert  K.  Botts,  head 
of  the  department  of  Geography,  State 
Teachers  College.  Trenton.  New  Jersey, 
in  discussing  a  new  map  of  New  Jersey. 
“There  is  a  surprising  variety  of  geo¬ 
graphic  environments  and  geographic 
adaptations  within  New  Jersey’s 
limited  borders.  If  1  were  to  invent  a 
word  to  describe  New  Jersey,  it  would 
be  the  word  geogenic.  A  person  who 
looks  attractive  in  photographs  is  said 
to  be  photogenic.  In  a  similar  manner, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  say  that  a  region 
that  looks  attractive  in  geography  is 
geogenic?" 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  geographic  regions  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  new  Denoyer- 
Geppert  Physical-Political  Map  illus¬ 
trates  the  state’s  geogenic  qualities  in 
a  clear  and  challenging  manner.  With¬ 
in  the  borders  of  our  small  state  are 
samples  of  a  surprising  variety  of 
geographic  environments.  Within  a 
few  hours  ride  in  an  automobile  it  is 
possible  to  visit  seashore  or  mountain ; 
sparsely  populated  township  or  one  of 
the  most  crowded  regions  in  the  w  orld. 
Farms,  mines,  great  factories,  huge 
warehouses,  and  historic  shrines  are 
almost  side  by  side.  Many  states  have 
large  areas  of  greater  geographic 
specialization,  but  very  few  states  have 
as  many  different  geographic  features 
within  such  convenient  travel  distance 
of  each  other. 

THINGS  ARE  CLOSE 

Looking  at  the  map,  one  sees  the 
comparatively  close  proximity  of  the 
ocean  resort  of  Long  Branch  to  the 
region  of  Kittatinny  mountain;  the 
county  of  Sussex,  with  a  population  of 
34,42.^  (or  65  per  square  mile)  to  the 
county  of  Essex,  with  a  population  of 
905,949  (or  7,077  per  square  mile). 
The  farms  of  Hunterdon  and  Somerset 
counties  are  close  by  the  zinc  mines  of 


Sussex  county  and  the  iron  mines  of 
Monmouth  county. 

Manufacturing  has  long  been  the 
leading  industry  of  New  Jersey.  The 
chief  manufacturing  centers  are  New¬ 
ark,  Jersey  City,  Camden,  Paterson, 
Kearny,  Trenton,  Bayonne,  Elizabeth, 
and  Passaic,  Newark  is  the  center  for 
electrical  machinery,  paints  and  var¬ 
nishes,  jewelry,  leather,  chemicals,  and 
bakery  products;  Jersey  City,  slaught¬ 
ering  and  meat  packing ;  Camden,  ship¬ 
yards;  Paterson,  dyeing  and  finishing 
of  textiles  and  the  manufacture  of  silk; 
Kearny,  shipbuilding  and  oil  refining; 
Trenton,  pottery  and  porcelain  ware; 
Bayonne,  oil  refining;  Elizabeth,  ma¬ 
chinery,  oil  refining  and  shipbuilding; 
Passaic,  textiles  and  silks.  The  chief 
ports  are  Hoboken.  Jersey  City,  Ba¬ 
yonne,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy,  and 
Carteret, 

Among  the  historical  shrines  nearby 
is  Ford  House,  George  Washington’s 
headquarters  at  Morristown  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Some  of  the  most 
important  engagements  of  that  war 
were  fought  in  New  Jersey.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  night,  1776,  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware  River  eight  miles  above 
Trenton,  and  the  Battle  of  Trenton 
took  place  the  following  day  at  what  is 
now  the  center  of  that  city. 

SMALL  IN  SIZE 

New  Jersey  is  the  fourth  smallest 
state  in  the  United  States.  Its  total 
area  is  8.224  square  miles — 7,514 
square  miles  of  land  and  710  square 
miles  of  water  (bays,  harbors,  and 
lakes).  At  its  greatest  length  it  is  166 
miles — from  Port  Jervis,  New  York,  on 
the  north  to  Cape  May  on  the  south. 
The  narrowest  part  is  32  miles — from 
Trenton  to  Raritan  Bay. 

New  Jersey  has  a  splendid  network 
of  transportation — both  railroad  and 
highway.  There  are  27  railroads  with 
a  trackage  of  more  than  6,000  miles  in 


the  state,  the  most  concentrated  track¬ 
age  per  square  mile  in  the  United 
States.  New  Jersey  highways  if  ex¬ 
tended  into  one  continuous  road  would 
reach  more  than  27,000  miles,  or 
around  the  world  with  a  good  sized 
overlap.  The  newly  constructed  118- 
mile  turnpike  crosses  the  state  without 
interruption  from  George  Washington 
Bridge  on  the  Hudson  River  to  Deep¬ 
water  on  the  lower  Delaware.  On  this 
turnpike,  no  grade  is  more  than  3  per 
cent,  no  curve  too  sharp  for  70  miles 
an  hour,  and  no  straightway  runs  more 
than  three  miles  as  a  safety  precaution. 
Authorities  estimate  the  turnpike  will 
carry  more  than  8,000,000  cars  a  year, 
and  that  by  1975  the  $255,000,000 
cost  will  have  been  paid  by  the  tolls 
levied  on  these  cars.  To  date  the 
number  of  cars  has  exceeded  the  esti¬ 
mates  by  50  per  cent.  This  turnpike  is 
one  of  a  series  of  thruways  and  toll 
roads  that  will  extend  within  a  few 
years  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

METROPOLITAN  GATEWAY 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  geography  of  New  Jersey  is  its 
location  between  the  great  New  York 
Harbor  and  the  central,  southern,  and 
western  states.  Every  day  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  goods  and  thousands 
of  people  cross  New  Jersey  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  port  of  New  York. 
Many  of  the  principal  railroads,  high¬ 
ways,  and  airways  converge  upon  the 
northeastern  counties  of  the  state. 
Here  are  found  the  great  bridges, 
docks,  railroad  yards,  warehouses, 
tunnels,  and  airports  that  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  goods  and  people  be¬ 
tween  the  land  and  air  traffic  of  the 
continent  and  the  ship  and  air  traffic 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  transportation  business  in  this 
area  is  so  important  that  the  states  of 
(Continued  on  Page  349) 
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A  System  of  Finance  Adeqnate  to  Meet  the 
Needs  of  Public  Schools  for  Additional  State  Aid 

Excerpts  from  Part  II  of  the  Report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission 


The  State  School  Aid  Commission  is 
aware  of  the  substantial  obstacles 
to  the  enactment  of  new  taxes  that 
exist  in  New  Jersey. 

1.  There  are  those  who  oppose  new 
taxes  because  they  mean  additional 
spending.  The  Commission  contends 
that  (a)  regardless  of  the  tax  base 
used,  we  are  faced  with  additional 
spending,  and  (b)  the  enactment  of  a 
new  broad-based  tax  will  increase 
direct  public  interest  in  effecting  possi¬ 
ble  economies.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  New  Jersey  is  now  spending 
an  amount  per  pupil  that  is  surpassed 
only  by  expenditures  in  New  York  and 
Montana.  This,  in  itself,  is  proof  of 
the  fact  that  our  past  policy  of  requir¬ 
ing  education  costs  to  be  met  almost 
entirely  on  the  local  level  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  any  noticeable  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  schools  of  other  states, 
supported  in  part  by  broad-based  tax¬ 
ation,  cost  no  more  than  the  schools  of 
New  Jersey. 

2.  There  are  those  who  oppose  new 
taxes  because  of  the  history  of  di¬ 
version  of  the  gasoline  and  cigarette 
taxes,  but  who,  nevertheless,  will  sup¬ 
port  a  broader  tax  base  for  education 
if  there  is  assurance  that  the  tax  money 
will  not  be  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose. 

3.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
economies  can  be  effected  to  reduce 
the  over-all  cost  of  education  in  New 
Jersey.  The  Commission  realizes  that 
there  may  be  room  for  some  economy, 
but,  in  its  considered  opinion,  in  most 
school  districts  the  amount  of  potential 
savings  is  comparatively  negligible  and 
the  enactment  of  a  needed  school  sup- 

Sort  program  for  the  children  of  New 
crsey  should  not  be  delayed. 

EW  Jersey  ranks  near  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  states  in  the  amount  of 
State  aid  per  pupil.  Hence  the  cost  of 
education  has  been  largely  provided 
out  of  local  taxes.  Since  approxi¬ 
mately  92  percent  of  local  revenue  is 
raised  from  property  taxes,  it  is  evi- 
di’nt  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  cost  of 
public  schools  in  New  Jersey  is  covered 
by  property  taxes. 

Taxes  on  real  and  personal  property 
in  New  Jersey  provide  67  percent  of 
all  State  and  local  revenues.*  The 
State  has  no  individual  or  corporate 
income  tax  and  no  general  consumer 
sales  tax.  The  tax  system  as  a  whole 
is  narrowly  based,  with  major  taxes 
on  property,  railroads,  banks,  insur¬ 


ance  companies,  and  public  utilities. 
The  main  sources  of  revenue  for  State 
purposes,  as  estimated  in  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1, 1952,  are  motor  vehicle 
license  fees  ($48  million),  taxes  on  the 
sale  of  motor  fuel  ($38  million),  on 
cigarettes  ($18  million),  on  alcoholic 
beverages  ($15  million),  and  on  race¬ 
track  betting  ($13  million).  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  net  worth  tax  on  business 
corporations  and  the  inheritance  tax 
provide  about  $9  million  each. 

In  considering  possible  sources  of 
approximately  $60,000,000  additional 
revenue  to  be  used  for  State  school  aid, 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  nature  of 
the  tax  structure  in  the  State,  as  out¬ 
lined  above,  and  to  the  fact  that 
adequate  sums  cannot  be  provided  in 
any  satisfactory  way  by  adding  to 
existing  taxes.  The  Commission  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  money 
for  additional  State  aid  should  come 
from  a  corporate  net  income  tax,  a 
personal  net  income  tax,  or  a  con¬ 
sumer  sales  tax,  or  some  combination 
of  these  three  broad-based  taxes. 

Most  states  now  use  one  or  more  of 
these  taxes.  Only  three  states,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  New  Jersey,  use  none  of 
them:  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Texas. 
The  corporate  net  income  tax  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  34  states  at  the  present  time, 
2*^  states  use  the  personal  net  income 
tax,  and  31  have  the  consumer  sales 
tax.  There  are  17  states  which  employ 
all  three  of  these  taxes.  The  largest 
single  source  of  income  for  23  states  in 
1950  lay  in  the  consumer  sales  tax,  16 
found  it  in  the  tax  on  the  sales  of 
motor  fuel,  while  6  leaned  most 
heavily  on  the  income  tax.  In  the 
years  since  1920,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  number  of  states  using  the  personal 
net  income  tax  and  the  corporate  net 
income  tax  has  been  about  the  same. 

The  corporate  net  income  tax  is 
sometimes  considered  to  be  a  tax  which 
has  no  disadvantage  to  the  general 
public  because  it  is  paid  out  of  profits, 
and  a  fair  tax  because  no  tax  is  paid 
if  profits  are  not  made.  The  Federal 
Government  now  (1952)  imposes  a 
corporate  income  tax  at  the  rate  of 
30  percent  on  the  first  $25,000  of  in¬ 
come  and  at  the  rate  of  52  percent  on 
income  above  $25,000.  The  Federal 
Government  also  levies  a  30  percent 
tax  on  that  part  of  corporate  income 


•  These  revenues  do  not  include  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  contributions. 


which  is  in  excess  of  84  percent  of  the 
average  earnings  in  the  three  best 
years  between  1946  and  1949. 

The  personal  net  income  tax  is  often 
urged  on  the  ground  that  it  relates 
more  closely  to  ability  to  pay  than  any 
other  tax.  The  extent  to  which  it  cor¬ 
responds  to  ability  to  pay  depends  in 
part  on  the  exemptions  allowed  and 
rates  provided.  It  is  a  tax  which  has 
been  developed  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  in  the  last  20  years  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  latest 
revision  of  the  Federal  personal  net 
income  tax,  a  single  person  has  a  $600 
exemption,  and  is  taxed  at  a  beginning 
rate  of  22.2  percent  on  the  first  $2,000 
of  taxable  income  after  deduction  of 
this  exemption  and  a  10  percent  allow¬ 
ance  for  deductible  items.  The  rate 
rises  progressively  until  it  becomes  92 
percent  on  any  taxable  income  above 
$200,000.  The  Federal  Income  Tax 
law  does,  however,  permit  the  splitting 
of  income  between  husband  and  wife. 

The  consumer  sales  tax  is  usually 
criticized  as  a  “regressive”  tax.  It 
takes  a  larger  percentage  of  the  income 
of  the  lower  income  groups  than  of 
those  with  larger  incomes.  In  this  it 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  progressive 
personal  income  tax.  But  just  as  the 
exemptions,  deductions,  and  rates  de¬ 
termine  the  relationship  between  the 
personal  income  tax  and  “ability  to 
pay,”  so  the  burden  of  the  consumer 
safes  tax  depends  in  part  on  just  what 
is  exempted  under  the  sales  tax.  If  the 
sale  of  food  is  exempted  from  a  tax 
on  the  sale  of  all  tangible  personal 
property  (which  would  not  include 
rent),  the  relative  burden  on  those 
with  small  incomes  is  much  reduced. 
The  consumer  sales  tax  is  paid  by  all. 
The  higher  the  exemptions  in  the  in¬ 
come  tax,  the  fewer  the  persons 
affected. 

CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX 

The  corporate  income  tax  is  used  by 
34  states.  The  majority  apply  a  flat 
rate,  usually  at  about  4V^  to  5  percent, 
but  ranging  in  the  various  states  be- 
tw’een  2  and  8  percent.  Some  use  a 
scale  of  rates  graduated  according  to 
the  size  of  net  income. 

A  business  corporation  in  New 
Jersey  pays  a  state  franchise  tax  at 
the  basic  rate  of  8/100  of  1  percent  on 
that  part  of  its  net  worth  which  i» 
allocable  to  New  Jersey.  The  cor¬ 
poration’s  real  estate  and  tangible 
personal  property  including  business 
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inventories,  machinery,  and  equipment 
are  subject  to  local  property  taxes  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
property  owned  by  individuals. 

The  amount  of  revenue  which  might 
be  obtained  from  a  corporate  income 
tax  would  depend  on  the  rate  of  the 
tax.  The  State  Tax  Policy  Commission 
has  estimated  that  each  1  percent  in 
the  rate  would  produce  about  $12 
million.  A  3  percent  rate  would  pro¬ 
duce  $36  million;  a  5^^  percent  rate 
(the  New  York  rate)  would  bring  in 
$66  million ;  and  a  7  percent  rate  about 
$84  million.  It  is  assumed  in  the  above 
estimates  of  tax  yield  that  Federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  are  not  deductible  from  the 
state  income  tax  base. 

A  new  State  corporate  income  tax 
might  be  considered,  in  part  at  least, 
as  a  replacement  tax  for  undesirable 
existing  taxes.  The  taxation  of  busi¬ 
ness  inventories,  machinery,  and  equip¬ 
ment  (including  farm  equipment  and 
machinery)  is  difficult,  and  unequally 
applied.  Many  New  Jersey  communi¬ 
ties  have  inadequate  facilities  for  the 
evaluation  and  assessment  of  this  type 
of  property.  TTie  rate  of  taxation,  and 
the  percentage  of  true  value  at  which 
the  property  is  assessed,  depend  on 
the  tax  rate  and  the  assessment  policy 
of  the  community  in  which  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  located.  The  tax  carries, 
therefore,  the  hazard  of  “tax  lightning” 
which  may  bring  a  sudden,  unexpected 
assessment  of  inventory,  machinery,  or 
equipment  at  full  value,  not  only  for 
the  current  year  but  also  retroactively 
for  the  last  two  preceding  years.  Many 
have  urged  that  the  application  of  the 
property  tax  to  business  inventories, 
machinery,  and  equipment  (and  to 
household  properly,  another  kind  of 
property  difficult  to  assess  equitably* 
be  given  up. 

If  the  corporate  income  tax  were 
introduced  only  as  a  means  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  present  tax  on  business  in¬ 
ventory,  machinery,  and  equipment 
(including  farm  machinery),  the  rate 
of  the  tax  would  have  to  be  about  3V^ 
percent.  To  finance  through  a  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax  the  replacement  of 
the  $42,000,000  now  raised  by  the 
local  tax  on  the  personal  property  of 
business  and  industry  (including  farm 
machinery),  and  to  provide  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  $^,000,000  of  new  state  aid 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tax  the  net 
income  of  corporations  at  the  rate  of 
8^  percent,  three  percent  more  than 
the  New  York  rate. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a 
corporation  income  tax  would  not 
provide  all  of  the  additional  school  aid 
needed  in  New  Jersey,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  tax  on  tangible  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  business  and  industry — unless 
the  tax  on  income  were  set  at  a  higher 


rate  than  that  applied  in  most  states. 
It  would  have  to  be  used,  if  at  all.  with 
one  or  both  of  the  other  taxes  discussed 
in  this  report :  the  general  sales  tax  and 
tlie  personal  income  tax. 

Since  corporate  profits  fluctuate 
widely,  the  tax  receipts  under  a  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax  would  drop  in  a 
period  of  depression  unless  a  stabiliz¬ 
ing  factor  were  retained,  such  as  a  tax 
on  net  worth.  If  an  income  tax  were 
introduced  and  corporations  were  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  income  tax  or  a  mill 
tax  on  net  assets,  whichever  was 
greater,  there  would  be  some  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  a  minimum  vield. 
If  depression  came,  the  income  tax 
receipts  would  decline,  but  receipts 
from  the  tax  on  net  assets  would  remain 
relatively  steady.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  inflation  continued,  receipts 
under  the  income  tax  would  increase. 

PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
Personal  income  taxes  are  imposed 
by  29  states,  two  of  which  tax  divi¬ 
dends  only.  The  rates  usually  progress 
from  about  1  to  6  percent.  (The  New 
York  rate  is  2  to  7  percent.  Ten  per¬ 
cent  of  this  tax  has  been  rebated  for 
the  current  year.)  Exemptions  are 
usually  erourd  $1,000  for  a  single 
person  and  $2,000  to  $2,500  for  a 
married  couple.  Credits  for  depend¬ 
ents  range  from  $200  to  $750.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  personal  income 
tax  has  been  heavily  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Productivity  of  Personal  Income  Tax 
Tax  receipts  under  a  State  income 
tax  in  New  Jersey  would  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rates  and  exemptions  pro¬ 
vided,  and  according  to  the  deductions 
allowed.  Various  possibilities  and 
estimated  yields  from  possible  taxes  at 
the  income  le^’el  of  1947  are  repro¬ 
duced  here  from  the  Fifth  Report  of 
the  State  Tax  Policy  Commission,  p. 


95:  It  would  seem  from  the  above 
that  to  produce  from  an  income  tax 
tlie  additional  school  aid  recommended 
by  the  Commission  would  require  the 
imposition  of  Tax  Variation  No.  5 
above,  which  is  at  a  little  lower  level 
of  rates  than  that  in  existence  in  New 
York  State.  Revenues  under  a 
personal  income  tax  would  expand 
with  inflation,  prosperity,  and  full 
employment,  but  would  contract  under 
opposite  conditions. 

Deductibility  of  State  Personal  Income 

Tax  from  Base  of  Federal  Tax 

The  Federal  income  tax  law  allows 
state  taxes  as  deductions  from  the  in¬ 
come  tax  base  on  which  the  Federal 
income  tax  is  paid.  So,  if  individuals 
paid  a  state  income  tax,  it  would  re¬ 
duce  their  Federal  income  tax  by  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  state  tax. 
The  higher  the  marginal  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  rate  the  greater  the  difference 
between  the  actual  amount  of  dollars 
paid  to  the  state  under  the  state  in¬ 
come  tax  and  the  real  cost  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  taxpayer. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
65,000  New  Jersey  residents  who 
earned  income  in  New  York  State  and 
were,  therefore,  subject  to  the  New 
York  State  income  tax  in  respect  to 
their  income  earned  in  New  York 
Slate.  Under  the  present  New  York 
law,  if  these  residents  of  New  Jersey 
paid  an  income  tax  to  New  Jersey, 
they  could  offset  the  amount  paid  to 
New  Jersey  against  their  liability  for 
the  New  York  tax.  If  New  Jersey  rates 
and  exemptions  were  just  the  same  as 
those  in  New  York,  the  New  Jersey 
resident  who  earned  his  income  in 
New  York  would  pay  New  Jersey  in¬ 
stead  of  New  York,  but  he  would  pay 
no  more  income  tax  than  he  paid 
before.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  situation 
would  be  permitted  to  exist  which 
would  result  in  having  a  resident  of 


Income  Tax  Variations  and  Yields 

Tax  Estimated 


Variation 

Exemptions 

Tax  Rates 

Yield 

1 

$5,000 

3% 

$29  million 

2 

1,000 

1% 

28  million 

3 

Single 

1,000 

First  $  5,000  — 

1% 

Married 

2,500 

Next 

5,000  — 

2% 

Dependents 

400 

Over 

10,000  — 

3% 

30  million 

4 

Single 

1,000 

First 

1,000  — 

1% 

Married 

2.500 

Next 

4,000  — 

2% 

Dependents 

400 

Next 

5,000  — 

3% 

Over 

10,000  — 

4% 

42  million 

5 

Single 

1,000 

First 

1,000  — 

1% 

Married 

2,500 

Next 

1,000  — 

2% 

Dependents 

400 

Next 

1,000  — 

3% 

Next 

2,000  — 

4% 

Next 

5,000  — 

5% 

Over 

10,000  — 

6% 

57  million 
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New  Jersey  who  earned  his  income  in 
New  York  pay  an  income  tax  both  to 
New  York  and  to  New  Jersey. 

The  personal  income  tax  does  ap¬ 
proach  more  nearly  the  objective  of 
taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay  than 
any  other  tax.  The  tax  system  as 
a  whole  in  New  Jersey  should  be 
leavened  by  taxes  diat  do  relate  to 
ability  to  pay. 

CONSUMER  SALES  TAX 

A  consumer  sales  tax  is  a  tax  levied 
upon  sales  of  goods  for  the  purrose  of 
utilisation,  rather  than  resde  by  the 
purchaser.  It  is  usually  confined  to 
sales  of  tangible  goods  and,  therefore, 
generally  does  not  include  rents.  Food 
may  or  may  not  be  exempted.  Theatre 
and  other  admissions  are  taxed  in  17 
states,  while  18  states  tax  sales  of 
service  by  one  or  more  utilities.  Most 
of  the  states  imposing  a  sales  tax  ac¬ 
company  it  with  a  use  tax  which  is 
applied  to  goods  purchased  outside  the 
state  and  brought  into  the  state.  The 
purpose  of  the  use  tax  is  not  so  much 
to  produce  revenue  under  the  use  tax 
but  to  discourage  evasion  of  the  sales 
tax.  The  use  tax  is  imposed  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  sales  tax.  The  State 
Tax  Policy  Commission  estimated  that 
in  New  Jersey  a  use  tax  would  supple¬ 
ment  sales  tax  revenue  by  about  3 
percent. 

Thirty-one  states  use  the  sales  tax, 
and  in  most  of  these  states  it  is  now 
old  and  well-established.  This  tax  has 
been  in  continuous  use  in  thirteen 
states  since  1933,  and  in  nine  others 
since  1937  or  before.  In  the  years 
since  1945,  eight  states  have  adopted 
the  tax.  At  the  time  they  did  so,  two 
of  them  already  had  a  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax,  one  had  a  flat- 
rate  personal  income  tax,  and  two  had 
a  tax  on  dividends.  One  of  the  eight 
adopted  a  corporate  income  tax  at  the 
same  time  it  adopted  the  sales  tax. 
The  consumer  sales  tax  is  not  used  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
Federal  Government  does  impose  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  many  things,  including 
gasoline,  alcoholic  beverages,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  automobiles,  admission,  cos¬ 
metics,  jewelry,  and  television  sets. 

Most  of  the  sales  tax  states  impose 
the  tax  at  a  rate  of  about  2  percent  of 
the  retail  price.  Nine  states  use  a  3 
percent  rate.  If  food,  rent,  sales  for 
resale,  sale  of  articles  specially  taxed, 
utility  services,  and  sales  to  religious, 
charitable,  and  educational  institutions, 
and  to  government  agencies  were 
exempted,  a  2  percent  sales  tax  in  New 
Jersey  would  yield  about  62  million 
dollars,  plus  about  1.8  million  dollars 
from  an  accompanying  use  tax. 

Since  consumption  declines  less  in 
depression  than  either  personal  income 
or  corporate  profits,  the  consumer 
sales  tax  would  provide  a  steadier 


New  York  State  Tax 
The  New  York  State  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  has  the  following  rates 
(which,  however,  are  currently 
being  reduced  by  10  percent) : 

Rates  (after 
exemptions) 
First  $1,000—2% 
Next  2,000—3% 
Next  2,000—4% 
Next  2,000-5% 
Next  2,000—6% 
Over  9,000—7% 
Estimated  yield  if  applied  to  New 
Jersey — $86  million. 


revenue  than  either  of  the  other  taxes. 
By  the  same  token,  it  would  take  a 
larger  share  of  personal  income  as 
incomes  declined. 

While  the  consumer  sales  tax  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  revenue,  is  spread 
widely  among  all  people,  is  fairly 
stable  from  year  to  year  as  a  revenue 
producer  compared  with  personal  or 
corporate  income  taxes,  and  is  paid  in 
small  amounts  from  day  to  day,  it  is 
subject  to  the  charge  of  being  “re¬ 
gressive”,  i.e.,  taking  a  larger  percent 
of  smaller  incomes  than  of  larger  in¬ 
comes.  Particularly  if  food  is  in¬ 
cluded,  it  is  a  heavy  burden  on  people 
with  the  smallest  incomes  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  widely  opposed. 

If,  however,  food  and  rent  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  sales  tax,  a  different 
pattern  of  burden  is  developed,  since 
food  and  rent  take  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  income  of  low-income 
groups. 

James  W.  McGrew,  in  the  National 
Tax  Journal,  reports  that: 

“*  *  *  the  tax,  considered  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  income,  before  taxes,  falls  most 
heavily  on  those  families  whose  income  is 
less  than  $500  per  year.  On  annual  in¬ 
comes  between  $500  and  $5,000  the  tax 
is  roughly  proportional.  Above  $5,000  the 
tax  is  slightly  regressive  with  the  regress- 
ivity  increasing  sharply  above  $10,000.” 

Mr.  McGrew  points  out  that  not  less 
than  93  percent  of  all  American 
families  have  incomes  between  $500 
and  $10,000  per  year. 

The  influence  of  food  exemption  on 
the  percentage  of  income  taken  by  a 
retail  sales  tax  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Donald  C.  Miller.  Assuming 
t)’3)ical  expenditures  for  food,  and  a  2 
percent  sales  tax  with  food  and  rent 
exempt,  the  impact  of  the  tax  at  various 
income  levels  in  the  case  of  California 
families  consisting  of  husband  and 
wife,  a  13-year-old  boy,  and  an  8-year- 
old  girl,  would  be  as  follows : 

Tax  as 

Income  Level  2%  Tax*  %  of  Income 

$  1,935.12  $  6.45  .33  of  one  % 

4.040.54  19.51  .49  “  “  “ 

4,386.64  21.15  .48  “  “  “ 

5,432.53  30.89  .57  “  “  “ 

12,405.57  74.04  .60  “  “  “ 


It  should  be  added  that,  for  the 
larger  incomes,  the  tax,  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  income,  would  decline,  and  the 
larger  the  income  the  more  this  would 
tend  to  be  true. 

The  evidence  is  therefore  conflicting 
as  to  whether  food  exemption  serves, 
at  the  lower  income  levels,  to  eliminate 
or  reverse  the  regressive  effect  of  1 
percent  sales  taxes  without  such  ex¬ 
emptions.  There  is  general  agreement, 
however,  that  food  exemption  will 
substantially  lessen  the  extent  of  re- 
gressivity  at  the  lower  income  levels; 
that  at  the  higher  income  levels  pro¬ 
nounced  regressivity  will  persist,  even 
with  food  exempted;  and  that  if  food  is 
not  exempted,  the  sales  tax  is  regressive 
at  all  levels. 

POTENTIAL  REVENUES 

The  amount  of  additional  State  aid 
recommended  would  be  about  $56,- 
500,000  based  on  1949-50  statistios. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the 
increases  in  enrollments  and  in  coots 
which  have  occurred  since  the  1949-50 
school  year,  the  additional  State  aid 
which  will  be  required  by  1953  under 
the  Commission’s  proposals  will  be 
closer  to  $60,000,000  than  $56,500,- 
000.  This,  together  with  the  amount 
of  direct  State  aid  presently  provided 
($25,000,000),  calls  for  a  total  of 
$85,()00,()00  for  State  support  of  local 
schools.  If  the  $10,000,00  now  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  to  the  New  Jersey 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
be  included,  the  total  w^  be 
$95,000,000. 

Should  the  broad-based  tax  or  taxes 
that  are  necessary  be  levied  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  sufficient  to  provide  only  the  ad¬ 
ditional  $60,000,000  of  State  aid 
recommended  by  the  Commission?  Or 
should  the  new  tax  or  taxes  be  planned 
to  finance  the  entire  proposed  State  aid 
program  —  $85,000,000  if  Pension 
Fund  costs  are  not  included,  $95,000,- 
000  if  they  are?  The  answer  will 
probably  depend  on  other  State  needs 
and  on  the  degree  to  which  a  broad¬ 
ened  tax  base  is  required  to  relieve 
present  State  revenues  from  the  burden 
of  current  State  aid  for  schools,  there¬ 
by  releasing  funds  for  other  state 
obligations. 

The  selection  of  new  kinds  of  taxes, 
and  the  rates  of  their  levy,  will  in  turn 
depend  on  whether  the  amount  to  be 
raised  is  to  be: 

$60,000,000,  to  provide  only  the  ad¬ 
ditional  State  aid  proposed. 
$85,000,000,  to  provide  not  only  the 
$60,000,000  of  additional  State 
aid  but  also  the  $25,000,00  now 
distributed  to  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 


*  Based  on  computatioDa  by  Donald  C 
Miller,  National  Tax  J6nmal,  Jane,  1951, 
“Sales-Tax  ProgresaiTity  Attribntable  to  a 
Food  Exemption”. 


Exemptions 
Single  $1,000 

Married  2,500 

Dependents  400 
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$95,000,000,  to  provide  the  entire  cost 
of  direct  aid  under  the  expanded 
program  plus  the  $10,(KX),000 
necessary  for  the  State’s  share  of 
Pension  Fund  costs. 

As  single  taxes,  only  the  sales  tax 
and  the  personal  income  tax  could 
produce  a  yield  sufficient  to  either  the 
additional  state  aid  proposed  or  the 
additional  aid  plus  the  present  amount 
of  direct  State  aid.  Both  could  be 
used  in  combination,  at  lower  rates,  to 
achieve  any  of  the  alternative  purposes. 
Either  or  both,  in  combination  at  less 
than '  the  maximum  rates  described, 
and  in  further  combination  with  a  low 
rate  of  corporate  income  tax,  could 
also  be  used  to  achieve  the  same 
alternative  purposes.  The  corporate  in¬ 
come  tax  alone,  levied  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  could  not  finance  any  of  the 
alternative  purposes,  unless  it  were 
levied  in  addition  to  the  present  tax 
personal  property — and  it 
generally  believed  that  if  a  corporate 
tax  should  be  adopted,  the 
personal  property  tax  on  business  and 
industry  should  he  abandoned. 

The  foregoing  information  sets  the 
framework  for  legislative  selection  of  a 
tax  program  to  implement  the  Commis- 
St^te  aid  recommendations. 
None  of  the  tax  possibilities  herein 
discussed  that  may  be  adopted  would 
put  New  Jersey  out  of  step  with  the 
general  tax  structures  of  other  states. 
Only  by  adopting  one  or  more  of  these 
tax  possibilities  can  New  Jersey  get 
“in  step”  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  providing  its  fair  share  of  the  local 
costs  of  education,  thereby  fulfilling 
its  obligation  to  “provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  public  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children 
of  this  State — .” 


As  the  Commission  has  pointed  out, 
an  additional  sum  of  at  least  $55  to 
$60  million  is  needed  for  State  aid  for 
the  public  schools.  The  Commission  is 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
increasing  demands  for  funds  for  many 
other  purposes.  The  Governor  in  his 
Budget  Message  of  January  21,  1952, 
pointed  out  that  requests  for  state 
appropriations  filed  with  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1953,  substantially  exceeded 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  that, 
in  addition,  many  public-spirited 
citizen  groups  have  requested  further 
appropriations  totalling  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances. 
New  Jersey  is  fortunate  in  having  still 
open  for  its  use  three  major,  broad- 
based  taxes  which  are  found  so 
generally  in  other  states — the  corporate 
income  tax,  the  personal  income  tax, 
and  the  consumer  sales  tax.  The 
State  Legislature,  having  in  mind  the 
needs  for  additional  revenue,  the  exist¬ 
ing  State  tax  system,  and  the  important 
Federal  taxes  which  are  not  in  effect, 
and  the  characteristics  and  effects  of 
each  of  the  three  taxes  mentioned 
above,  can  exercise  its  prerogative  of 
determining  finally  which  of  these 
taxes,  or  what  combination  of  these 
taxes,  may  best  be  utilized  to  provide 
the  needed  revenue. 

While  aware  of  the  substantial 
obstacles  to  the  enactment  of  new  taxes 
in  New  Jersey,  the  Commission  is  also 
impressed  with  the  wide  demand  for 
tax  revision  that  will  buttress  govern¬ 
mental  services  with  one  or  more 
hroad-based  taxes.  Such  broad-based 
taxes  are  essential  to  provide  the 


additional  revenues  needed  to  insure  a 
reasonable  amount  of  support,  at  the 
State  level,  for  the  public  schools  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Commission  acknowledges  that 
a  tax  program  adequate  to  finance  the 
pi  oposed  school  aid  program  has  many 
facets,  provocative  of  controversy  and 
disagreement.  For  that  reason  the 
details  of  the  specific  tax  or  taxes  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  can  be  de¬ 
termined  only  by  the  Legislature,  with 
its  broad  view  of  tax  structures, 
essential  needs,  and  the  taxation 
abilities  and  desires  of  the  State’s 


citizens. 


The  need  for  additional  State  school 
aid  is  indeed  dire,  however,  as  greater 
enrollments  and  higher  costs  con¬ 
tinuously  force  heavier  burdens  upon 
local  real  and  personal  property. 
Until  a  proper  program  of  taxation 
sufficient  to  provide  the  additional 
support  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  can  be  determined  and  made 
operative,  the  Commission  urges  the 
Legislature  to  make  available  as  much 
additional  State  school  aid  from  other 
sources  as  can  be  appropriated. 

Its  sturly  has  ronvinred  the  Com¬ 
mission  that,  untouched  and  ade¬ 
quate  sourrf^  of  taxation  exist  in 
New  Jersey.  Other  states  have  al¬ 
ready  heen  forced  to  tap  them  for 
the  support  of  essential  State  serv¬ 
ices.  It  lielieves  that  the  need  for 
additional  revenues  for  school  dis¬ 
tricts  makes  imperative  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  unused  tax  sources. 
Failure  to  utilize  them  will  com¬ 
pound  an  emergency  condition 
fraught  with  incalculable  danger 
to  the  youth  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
the  long-term  welfare  of  the  entire 
State. 
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Excerpts  from  Part  III  of  the  Report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission 


A  Minimum  Salary  Schedule  for  Teachers 


SALARY  SCHEDULES,  requiring  a  mini¬ 
mum  starting  salary  and  a  prede¬ 
termined  munber  of  minimmn  annual 
increments,  have  been  adopted  in  all 
of  our  neighboring  states.  Such 
schedules  do  not  prevent  communities 
from  establishing  higher  schedules 
than  are  prescribed  by  the  State. 
Legislation  of  this  kind  will  encourage 
teachers  to  stay  longer  in  one  com¬ 
munity  because  annual  increments  are 
assured.  A  minimum  salary  schedule 
for  teachers  will  increase  the  ability  of 
New  Jersey  schools  to  compete  with 
neighboring  states  in  the  employment 
of  teachers. 

Any  measure  which  will  reduce  the 
teacher-turnover  rate  in  New  Jersey 
districts  and  counties  will  automatically 
set  the  stage  for  accelerated  progress 
in  instructional  improvement  and  will 
lead  toward  a  greater  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  for  New  Jersey- 
children,  wherever  they  may  live. 

The  same  reasoning  which  led  the 
Legislature  to  establish  a  minimum 
salary  law  can  be  applied  just  as 
logically  to  the  establishment  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  minimum  annual  increases 
over  a  prescribed  period  of  years. 
Such  a  program  will  safeguard  and 


further  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
public  school  children  of  New  Jersey. 

With  the  predicted  rapid  rise  in  en¬ 
rollment  during  the  next  decade,  the 
teacher-turnover  rate  in  New  Jersey, 
already  too  high,  will  accelerate  unless 
some  measure,  such  as  a  minimum 
salary  schedule,  is  applied  as  a  brake. 

The  following  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  with  respect  to  a 
minimum  salary  schedule,  are  built 
upon  the  $2500  minimum  salary  base 
established  by  the  Legislature  in  1951. 

1.  RANGE  OF  SCHEDULE 

$2500-13500  for  teachers  with  less 
than  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 
$250043800  for  teachers  with  a  BA. 
or  B.S.  degree. 

$250041000  for  teachers  with  an  MA. 
or  M.S.  degree. 

$2500-$4200  for  teachers  with  a  Ph.  D. 
or  D.  Ed.  degree. 

2.  INCREMENTS 

An  annual  increase  of  not  less  than 
$100  for  each  year  of  employment 
until  a  minimum  advanced  salary  for* 
prescribed  amounts  of  training  is 
reached. 

3.  ADJUSTMENTS 

An  additional  yearly  increase  of  at 
least  $100.  in  the  form  of  an  adjust¬ 
ment,  for  each  teacher  whose  salary 
is  helow  the  one  prescribed  in  the 
schedule  for  his  years  of  service. 


until  he  attains  his  appropriate  place 
on  the  schedule. 

4.  MILITARY  SERVICE 

Acceptance  of  military  service  as 
equivalent  to  teaching  experience  pro¬ 
vided  the  applicant  occupied  a  public 
school  teaching  position  before  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  Armed  Services. 

5.  This  schedule  is  proposed  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  schedule,  below  which  no  district 
may  go.  Nothing  in  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  would  prevent  individual  districts 
from  adopting  higher  schedules. 

If  a  bill  containing  a  minimum 
salary  schedule  is  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature,  it 
would  probably  have  to  cover  many 
additional  details,  such  as  possible 
limitation  of  credited  military  service, 
the  definition  of  previous  employment 
and  experience,  the  right  of  a  teacher 
with  experience  to  accept  employment 
at  an  initial  salary  of  less  than  the 
amount  prescribed  for  his  training  and 
experience,  and  the  right  of  a  board  to 
withhold  increments  because  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  service. 

The  Commission,  although  unanim¬ 
ously  in  favor  of  this  minimum  salary 
schedule,  recommends  that  such  a 
schedule  be  not  enacted  until  the 
amount  of  state  aid  given  to  local  dis¬ 
tricts  substantially  increases,  for  the 
reason  that  the  impact  of  its  provisions 
upon  certain  districts  might  be  ruinous 
without  additional  aid. 


Transportation  to  Protec 
Traffic 

The  Commission  recommends  against 
State  aid  for  transportation  for  reasons 
of  tra£5c  hazards.  The  responsibility 
for  making  the  highways  safe  for 
children  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
governing  body  of  the  municipality. 
The  responsibility  of  the  board  of 
education  has  been  to  teach  children 
how  to  be  as  safe  as  possible  under  the 
highway  safety  arrangements  provided 
by  the  governing  body.  The  municipal 
responsibility  is  being  discharged 
through  the  provision  of  sidewalks, 
traffic  lights,  police  patrol  cars,  traffic 
police,  regular  and  special  police  at 
crossings,  etc.  If  in  any  municipality 
it  should  be  determined  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  that  transportation  of  the 
children  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
transportation  would  be  more  effective 
or  more  economical  than  the  usual 
facilities  to  protect  children  against 
traffic  hazards,  such  transportation 
might  be  furnished  by  the  municipality 
in  lieu  of  other  safety  facilities,  such  as 
sidewalks  and  police.  Transportation 
for  children  ineligible  by  standards  of 


t  School  Children  Against 
Hazards 

distance  should  be  regarded  as  an 
alternative  means  of  providing  safety, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  at  local 
municipal  expense. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
permit  the  governing  body  of  a  munici¬ 
pality  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  board  of  education  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  children  living  less  than 
the  required  distance  from  the  school- 
house.  The  agreement  should  set  forth 
the  essential  information  concerning 
the  transportation  to  be  provided,  the 
cost  of  the  same,  and  any  other 
matters  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  agreement.  All  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  per¬ 
taining  to  the  transportation  of  children 
to  and  from  school  should  apply  to  this 
transportation,  except  that  State  aid 
should  not  be  available.  The  munici¬ 
pality  should  be  empowered  to  ap¬ 
propriate  and  pay  over  to  the  board 
of  education  the  amount  agreed  upon 
as  the  cost  of  the  transportation. 


Adult  Education  Classes 

The  Commission  believes  that  adult 
education  courses  for  which  the  State 
assumes  partial  financial  responsibility 
should  deal  directly  and  wholly  with 
subjects  designed  to  produce  better 
citizens  for  the  State.  Subjects  whose 
greatest  values  accrue  to  the  individual 
should  be  supported  by  individuals  and 
local  communities.  Costs  of  directing 
adult  education  classes  of  all  types  can 
be  readily  borne  by  the  local  communi¬ 
ties,  especially  if  a  greater  amount  of 
state  aid  for  school  operating  costs  is 
distributed. 

The  Commission’s  recommendations 
in  respect  to  state  aid  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  Uierefore,  are: 

1.  That  a  maximnm  of  $2.50  per  class  hour 
be  granted  to  local  districts  to  defray 
the  costs  of  instmction. 

2.  That  grants  be  made  only  for  classes 
concerned  with  the  following  subjects: 
(a)  Natoralization;  (b)  Training  in 
English;  (c)  Education  in  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  government,  and  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  United  States. 

3.  That  definite  standards  be  established 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  de¬ 
termine  the  acceptability  of  courses — 
standards  dealing  with  length  of  course, 
suitability  of  teacher,  site  of  class,  and 
other  similar  factors. 
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Handicapped  Children 


“Handicapped  children”  as  used 
here  includes  the  mentally  retarded, 
the  crippled,  those  afflicted  with 
cerebral  palsy,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
those  with  chronic  organic  defects, 
diseases  or  bodily  deformities. 

The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  State  grant  to  the  school  district 
in  which  the  handicapped  child 
resides: 


L  An  amoant  of  $220  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  for  such  children 
attending  approved  organized  classes  for 
.  the  handicapped  sponsored  hy  and  ad- 
nunistered  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
hoard  of  education. 

2.  An  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  actual 
cost  of  approved  bedside  instruction  pro¬ 


vided  for  such  children,  except  mentally 
retarded  children,  when  this  instruction 
is  provided  by  and  administered  under 
the  direction  of  a  local  board  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  Commission  further  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  sending  district,  in  the 
case  of  handicapped  children  attending 
approved  organized  classes  in  another 
district,  shall  pay  to  the  receiving  dis¬ 
trict  tuition  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
per  pupil  gross  expenditure  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  district  for  the  special  program 
involved.  In  case  of  disagreement  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  per  pupil  gross 
expenditure  the  amoimt  to  he  paid  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 


Emergency  Aid  to  Local  School  Districts  for  Necessary 
School  Construction 


The  report  on  school  housing  condi¬ 
tions  in  Part  One  reveals  the  urgent 
need  for  financial  aid  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  meet  their  school  housing 
needs.  The  Commission  is  convinced 
that  many  school  districts  require 
financial  aid  to  care  for  emergency 
school  housing  situations. 

It,  therefore,  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  school  housing  program: 

L  A  Conuniuion  to  be  known  as  the 
School  Building  Aid  Commission  should 
be  established  consisting  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  the  Director  of 
Local  Government,  and  three  lay  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 


2.  The  Commission  should  be  empowered 
to  approve,  subject  to  the  conditions 
stated  below,  loans  by  the  State  for  em¬ 
ergency  aid  for 

(a)  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
to  accommodate  not  less  than  105 


elementary  pupils  in  not  less  than 
seven  classrooms. 

(b)  The  construction  of  high  school 
buildings  to  accommodate  not  less 
than  500  pupils. 

3.  No  loans  should  be  granted  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1960,  unless  the  time  is  hereafter 
extended  by  the  Legislature. 

4.  To  be  eligible  for  loans  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  each  district  should  be  required  to 
submit  evidence  to  the  Commission  that 

(a)  the  district  is  in  need  of  a  school 
building  for  the  construction  of 
which  State  aid  is  requested. 

(b)  The  cost  of  the  proposed  building 
will  result  in  a  local  school  debt 
in  excess  of  6  percent  of  the  tme 
value  of  the  ratables  of  the  district. 

5.  Loans  approved  by  the  Commission 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  cost  of  the  school  building  to  be 
erected  will  result  in  a  school  debt  in 
excess  of  6  percent  of  the  true  value  of 
the  local  ratables. 

6.  All  loans  approved  by  the  Commission 
would  be  repaid  in  equal  installments 


over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  Com¬ 
mission  would  review  the  financial  status 
of  the  district  every  three  years. 

The  Commission  would  have  the  right 
to  forgive  the  district  the  payment  of 
any  annual  installment,  or  part  thereof, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  district  is  unable  to  pay,  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  such  payments  shall  be 
waived  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years  at  a  time.  Payments  so  forgiven 
should  be  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  of  indebtedness  to  be  repaid  by 
the  district.  If  a  district  should  fail  to 
pay  any  of  the  annual  installments  which 
it  is  required  to  pay,  the  amount  in  de¬ 
fault  should  be  deducted  from  any  State 
aid  funds  payable  to  the  district. 

7.  If  legislation  for  the  equalization  of 
local  assessments,  for  State  aid  purposes, 
is  adopted,  the  Commission  would  de¬ 
termine  on  the  basis  of  the  equalized 
assessments  whether  or  not  the  applying 
districts  will  have  a  school  debt  in  excess 
of  6  percent  of  true  values  by  reason 
of  the  new  construction.  Until  machinery 
for  the  equalization  of  assessments 
throughout  the  State  is  provided,  the 
Commission  would  base  its  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  the  tme  value  of  the  ratables 
of  the  applying  district  on  the  findings 
of  experts  assigned  for  the  purpose. 

From  January  1,  1946,  to  January 
1,  1952,  approximately  $64,000,000 
has  been  spent  for  new  school  building 
construction  in  New  Jersey.  This  in¬ 
cluded  $7,350,000  for  new  high  schools 
and  $7,650,000  for  additions  to  high 
schools,  and  $49,000,000  has  been 
spent  on  new  elementary  schools  or 
new  additions  to  elementary  schools 
since  1946.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  school  districts  have  already 
reached  their  legal  limit  of  borrowing. 
Based  on  this  fact,  the  State’s  share 
for  emergency  aid  might  be  expected 
to  reach  a  total  of  approximately 
$6,000,000  which  would  have  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  from  State  Funds  within 
the  next  three  years. 
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Salem  County  principal*  made  a  field  trip 
to  Trenton  in  March,  visiting  the  State 
Mnsenm,  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  having  dinner  in  NJEA’s  new 
headquarters.  Mrs.  Viola  Stadler,  their 
President,  appears  here  seated  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hamilton.  On 
the  trip  were  Arthur  G.  Martin,  Alien 
Phifer,  Mrs.  Minnie  Racbor,  Esther 
Yeagle,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Mills,  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Ethel  E.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Vella 
Macaulay,  Isabella  Hewitt,  Helen  Clancy, 
Emma  Simkins,  Mrs.  Janet  Ship,  and  Helen 
Rairdon. 


Elisabeth  principals  also  came  to  Trenton  for  dinner  in  Head¬ 
quarters.  Assemblywoman  Florence  Dwyer  was  their  guest; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Delaney  led  the  group;  and  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
was  the  NJEA’s  welcoming  committee. 


Dr.  Charles  Rexford  Davis  of  Rutgers  is 
also  legislative  chairman  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  District  Boards  of  Education. 


Major  Karl  B.  Ross,  an  Irvington  teacher, 
is  with  the  armed  forces.  Here  is  a  picture 
in  a  Japanese  primary  school. 


Helen  Cavanagh,  Jeanette  Waters  Kenneth 
Frisbie  and  Donald  Young  start  to  plan  an 
NJEA  Birthday  Party. 


President  William  R.  Stover  and  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  J.  Waker  Reeves  of  Hightstown 
plan  for  a  Delegate  Assembly  meeting  on 
May  24. 
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EACHERS  AND  education  had  a  great  many  friends  in  the  State  Legislature  this  year.  It 
here  to  introduce  you  to  a  few  of  them — ^mostly  those  who  directly  sponsored  or  handl 
the  NJEA  was  especially  interested.  A  complete  voting  record  of  the  Legislature  on 
appear  as  usual  in  the  September  Review.  ^ 


Senator  Van  Alstyne  (Bergen) 
carried  the  ball  in  the  Senate  for  two 
important  measures:  A-455  (see  be¬ 
low),  and  the  A-300-304  series  of 
bills.  He  worked  hard  and  long  to  get 
all  of  them  passed.  He  also  served  on 
the  State  School  Aid  Commission. 


Assemblywoman  Marggraff 
(Bergen)  introduced  A-455,  the  bill 
for  35-year  retirement  on  a  complete 
pension.  Encouraged  by  hundreds  of 
letters  from  teachers,  she  worked  night 
and  day  for  the  hill. 


DAVID  VAN  ALSTYNE,  JR. 
Bergen  Connty 


WILMA  MARGGRAFF 
Bergen  County 


Senator  Cafiero  (Cape  May) 
sponsored  A-258  in  the  Senate,  to  per¬ 
mit  teachers  in  service  before  1919  to 
purchase  retirement  credit  for  all  New 
Jersey  service.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  legislative  members  of  the 
State  School  Aid  Commission. 


Assemblyman  “  Nat  ”  Smith 
(Cape  May)  introduced  A-2.58.  and 
thereby  earned  the  gratitude  of  many 
teachers  who  joined  the  Pension  Fund 
too  late  to  receive  full  credit  for  all 
their  years  of  teaching  service  in  our 
State. 


NATHANIEL  C.  SMITH 
Cape  May  County 


ANTHONY  J.  CAHERO 
Cape  May  County 


Senator  Hand  (Union)  has  long 
been  a  loyal  supporter  of  education 
measures  in  the  upper  house.  When 
he  was  not  able  to  get  A-257  passed  in 
its  original  form,  he  sponsored  an 
amendment  which  protected  the  S800 
minimum  pension  for  teachers  retiring 
prior  to  July  2,  1952.  He  also  took 
A-154  through  the  Senate,  and  intro¬ 
duced  S-75,  the  bill  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioner. 


Assemblyman  Thomas  (Union) 
introduced  the  $800  minimum  pension 
bill.  When  the  Senate  insisted  on  a 
last-minute  amendment,  he  pulled  a 
near-miracle  by  getting  the  Assembly 
to  pass  an  emergency  resolution  to 
approve  the  amendment  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session. 


KENNETH  C.  HAND 
Union  County 


G.  CLIFFORD  THOMAS 
Union  Connty 


Senator  Farley  (Atlantic)  intro* 
duced  and  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  S-83,  the  measure  to 
extend  to  December  31,  1954  the  right 
of  boards  of  education  to  make  bonus 
payments  to  their  employees.  As¬ 
semblyman  Paul  M.  Salsburg  handled 
this  bill  in  the  Assembly. 


Assemblyman  Walter  Jones 
(Bergen)  sponsored  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  Assembly 
bills  300,  301,  302,  303,  and  304. 
These  were  the  bills  designed  to  change 
the  title  of  supervising  principal  to 
superintendent. 


FRANK  S.  FARLEY 
Atlantic  County 


WALTER  JONES 
Bergen  County 


Senator  McCay  (Burlington)  de¬ 
serves  the  thanks  of  every  teacher  for 
his  refusal  to  move  AJR-9.  This  was 
a  resolution  to  set  up  a  commission  to 
search  for  economies  in  school  opera¬ 
tion.  Its  sponsors  refused  to  help  make 
an  appropriation  so  the  propos^  com¬ 
mission  could  do  a  good  job,  and  the 
whole  deal  appeared  to  be  a  typical 
Taxpayers  Association  attempt  to  delay 
or  stymie  state  school  aid. 


Assemblywoman  Dwyer  (Union) 
introduced  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  A-154,  to  protect 
the  tenure  of  teachers  when  school 
districts  divide. 


ALBERT  McCAY 
Burlington  County 


FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 
Union  County 


Assemblywoman  Haines  (Essex) 
again  introduced  A-199,  to  facilitate 
the  retirement  of  teachers  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  She  saw  the  bill  pass 
the  Assembly,  and  made  a  strenuous 
effort  to  secure  Senate  approval.  She 
missed  by  only  a  narrow  margin. 


ing  actions  on  bills  r  SHANNON 

Essex  County 

In  addition  to  the  above,  no  list  of  education’s  friends  would  be  complete  without  Assemblyman  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hauser  (Hudson).  Mr.  Hauser’s  A-221  was  in  some  ways  a  model  on  which  the  majority’s  A-455  was 
based,  and  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  greater  appropriations  for  schools,  as  against  the  “birds  and  be^’ 
of  the  wildlife  preserve  for  which  a  substantal  sum  was  voted. 


MARGARET  D.  HAINES 
Easex  County 


Basic  for  Public  Relations 

By  GRACE  I.  ENGLISH 

Camden 


Teacher-salary  problems  may  be 
thanked  for  the  present  educational 
policy  of  inviting  the  public  in,  urging 
the  lay  citizenry  to  become  acquainted 
with  what  is  in  reality  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  reviving  the  practically  de¬ 
funct  concept  of  public  education  as  a 
partnership  affair.  If  the  financial 
crisis  has  not  been  wholly  responsible 
for  the  de-stratosphering  of  education, 
it  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  agents  to  date. 

New  Jersey’s  present  emphasis  on 
public  relations  can  be  looked  for  to 
have  more  far-reaching  value  than  that 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Concerted  and 
enthusiastic  long-range  social  inter¬ 
pretation  will  lead  not  only  to  better 
salaries  but  inevitably  to  better  schools, 
better  professional  standards,  better 
teaching  methods. 

APPROACHABIIJTY 
As  a  primary  prerequisite  of  good 
public  relations,  we  must  set  about  de¬ 
liberately  to  make  ourselves  and  our 
work  more  approachable.  We  need  no 
great  publicity  funds  at  our  backs  to 
plan  and  execute  local  programs  of 
friendly  hospitality.  Open  house  days 
or  nights  are  not  new,  but  they  ne^ 
new  slanting  if  we  decide  to  choose 
these  as  our  preliminary  device  in  wel¬ 
coming  the  public. 

Too  many  of  these  open  house  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  woefully  unorgan¬ 
ized.  Stiff,  over-rehearsed  show  lessons 
produce  no  marked  results.  We  need 
to  plan  to  make  the  visitors  at  ease; 
we  need  to  relax  and  chat  with  no 
obvious  plan.  The  principal,  the 
teachers,  and  the  children  should  all 
be  a  part;  by  no  means  should  any  one 
person  or  small  group  monopolize 
attention.  These  affairs  have  some¬ 
times  failed  because  of  a  lack  of  unity 
of  purpose.  Pre-planning  of  a  central 
theme  helps  to  convince  the  public 
that  here  is  a  united  business  in  which 
it  might  be  possible  and  attractive  to 
have  a  share. 

For  the  casual  visitors  in  school 
hours,  we  could  do  some  thinking, 
also.  How  do  we  meet  them?  Is  our 
building  morgue-like  in  its  efficient 
quiet?  Are  our  walls  bare  or  plastered 
with  dusty  [wsters  at  which  nobody  has 
cared  to  look  in  the  last  two  years? 
Is  our  office  dominated  by  unsmiling 
eflBciency?  And  when  the  caller  has 
passed  the  hurdles  of  cold  atmosphere 
and  forbidding  secretary,  do  we  teach¬ 
ers  give  him  a  blank  look  or  the  glare 
r^rved  for  interruptions  that  ruin 
our  routines? 


Well,  let  us  spruce  up  a  bit  in  the 
name  of  public  relations!  Let  us  put 
up  the  children’s  posters  and  good 
work  galore,  but  let  us  change  the 
exhibits  often  enough  to  keep  every¬ 
one  interested.  Let  us  go  all  out  for  a 
clean  building  with  a  friendly  atmo¬ 
sphere.  And  since  we  are  acquainted 
in  a  superior  way  with  the  biological 
mechanism  that  produces  a  curiously 
pleasant  facial  grimace,  let  us  put 
into  practice  our  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  SMILE!  Let  us  approach  it 
like  doctors,  and  put  die  patient  at 
ease.  If  we  have  an  interview  with 
the  caller,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  try  to  convey  die  impression  of  two 
peofde  interested  in  one  problem, 
rather  than  that  of  one  interest  (the 
visitor’s)  and  one  judge  or  critic  (the 
teacher) ? 

EVALUATION 

No  less  important  than  approach- 
ability  is  evaluation.  We  shall  be 
stopp^  cold  in  the  business  of  inter¬ 
preting  our  schools  if  we  have  nothing 
good  to  interpret.  A  superior  belief 
that  all  our  methods  and  attitudes  are 
excellent,  a  laissez-faire  attitude,  or  an 
antipathy  toward  evaluation  in  general 
will  negate  all  other  efforts,  cosdy  or 
otherwise,  to  build  public  esteem  and 
confidence.  As  objectively  as  possible, 
I  believe  that  we  should  look  at  our 
work  and  attitudes  and  test  them  for 


their  ability  to  engage  a  child’s  in¬ 
terests  and  meet  his  needs  in  today’s 
world.  If  we  can  pass  these  tests,  we 
are  ready  for  the  public. 

One  of  the  implied  outcomes  of 
evaluation,  of  course,  is  change.  To 
some  of  us  this  is  a  major  obstacle. 
As  teachers,  we  are  apt  to  grow  falsely 
self-confident.  We  may  admit  that 
some  other  teachers  might  very  well 
alter  their  methods  or  discard  their 
prejudices  or  become  more  tolerant, 
or  what  not,  but  as  far  as  we  our¬ 
selves  are  concerned,  we  know  we 
cover  the  course  successfully  every 
year  and  maintain  good  order.  If  we 
can  bear  to  throw  this  notion  to  the 
winds,  we  shall  make  a  first  step  that 
may  prove  beneficial  both  to  us  and 
our  children,  and  hence  to  the  public. 

The  risk  we  take  is  great  in  that  we 
may  have  to  face  change,  and  change 
entails  a  compulsion  to  seek  new 
methods,  think  along  new  lines;  where¬ 
as  the  old  grooves  were  more  com¬ 
fortable.  less  mentally  agitating.  If 
we  can  bear  to  root  ourselves  out  of 
these  grooves  and  give  ourselves  and 
our  jobs  a  close  scrutiny,  such  revela¬ 
tions  as  come  forth  will  pay  dividends. 
Resisting  evaluation  is  usually  an  in¬ 
dication  that  one  is  not  basically  sure 
of  what  he  is  doing  and  dreads  the 
unveiling. 

Evaluation  will  lead  us  to  enrich¬ 
ment  within.  In  formula  style,  im¬ 
provement  within  plus  public  under¬ 
standing  will  lead  to  monetary  satis¬ 
faction  plus  general  professional 
growth.  With  approachability  and 
evaluation,  I  believe  we  could  make 
plain  sailing  of  a  good  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations. 
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TEACHING  IIS  THE  WORLD 


today 


I  o  help  you  meet  today’s  teaching  problems  and  to  offer 
you  refresher  courses  in  your  subject  areas  the  University 
will  conduct  in  New  Brunswick  a  Summer  Session  of  study 
and  planned  recreation  designed  to  interest  all  teachers 
and  specialists. 


I 


Summer  Session  of  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey 


New  Brunswick 


June  30 


August  8 


offers, open  to  all,a  special  Workshopin  Worldminded¬ 
ness  directed  by  a  nationally  recognized  anthority  in 
internationalism  and  snpplemented  by  a  lectnre  and 
forum  series — tbis,  plus  sucb  courses  as  The  USSR 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  The  United  States  in  World 
Affairs  for  social  science  teachers.  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Modern  Mathematics^  Demonstration 
Techniques  in  Physics^  and  Recent  Developments  in 
Home  Economics  for  science  teachers,  and  France 
Today  and  Mexico  Today  for  language  teachers,  will 
provide  springboards  for  a  whole  new  approach  to  your 
teaching  in  the  year  ahead. 


For  information  address: 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
Rutgers  University 
The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
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By  ETHEL  B.  WARFIELD  and  TOBIAS  BRILL 

New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf* 


The  Hearing  Clinic  of  the  New 
Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf  offers 
its  services  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  clinic  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Child  Study  Department,  having  its 
beginning  in  the  study  of  those  seek¬ 
ing  admission.  It  has  extended  its 
services  because  of  increasing  demands 
for  clinical  testing  made  by  schools 
and  agencies  in  the  State. 

AL'D10.M£TRIC  TESTING 

In  schools  having  no  audiometric 
program,  pupils  suspected  of  having 
some  impairment  in  hearing  are  of¬ 
fered  our  facilities  for  testing  and 
for  evaluation  of  the  loss,  if  any,  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  child. 

For  schools  using  audiometers,  the 
interpretation  of  the  audiogram  is  a 
service  frequently  requested.  What 
constitutes  a  mild  loss,  a  moderate 
loss,  or  a  serious  loss?  What  effect 
has  the  impairment  on  the  progress 
of  the  pupil?  How  can  the  school 
nurse  get  the  best  medical  follow¬ 
up?  Many  nurses  come  to  the  clinic 
for  help  in  the  use  of  audiometers 
and  we  share  with  them  our  training 
and  experience. 

THE  WHOLE  CHILD 

To  emphasize  a  slight  loss  may  be 
as  serious  as  to  underestimate  the  part 
a  greater  loss  may  play  in  the  pupil’s 
adjustment.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly- 
stressed  that  the  teacher  and  the  nurse 
deal  with  all  the  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  To  do  this,  in  many  instances, 
requires  clinical  testing  and  the  coun¬ 
seling  of  those  trained  in  the  problems 
of  impaired  hearing. 

The  goal  for  the  hard  of  hearing 
child  is  adjustment  within  the  regular 
group,  if  possible.  To  make  the  de¬ 
cision  on  placement  is  one  of  our 
difficult  problems,  not  solved  entirely 
by  a  routine  pure  tone  audiometer 
test.  The  child  must  be  studied  as 
a  child  before  any  remedial  program 
is  suggested. 


For  all  those  whose  hearing  is  im¬ 
paired,  a  number  of  factors  must  be 
considered.  These  are: 

AGE  OF  ONSET.  Obviously  much 
depends  on  when  the  loss  occurred. 
W'as  it  before  he  acquired  speech 
and  language?  If  so,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  expect  correction,  or  pos¬ 
sible  training  in  the  use  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  aid. 

MENTALITY?  A  keen  mind  can 
supply  a  great  deal  of  w-hat  is  missed 
in  class  and  enable  the  pupil  to 
read  independently  and  so  to  pro¬ 
gress. 

PERSONALITY?  A  shy,  timid  child 
will  not  adjust  as  will  the  more 
aggressive  extrovert  type  who  will 
get  the  attention  and  help  he  needs. 

ENVIRONMENT  of  the  home  and  the 
school?  A  favorable  environment  at 
home  will  inuneasurably  help  the 
child  continue  with  his  group. 

SOME  CANNOT  BE  ADJUSTED 

That  schools  vary  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  handicapped  child  is  true, 
but  in  increasing  numbers  teachers 
are  asking  for  help  in  adjusting  and 
giving  optimum  opportunity  for  the 
handicapped  pupil.  Adjustment  in  the 
regular  group  is  not  possible  for  every 
child  with  impaired  hearing.  The  child 
may  have  a  loss  so  great  that  special 
education  may  be  the  answer. 

He  may  need  to  attend  a  school  for 
the  deaf.  This  decision  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  those  qualified  to  make 
such  a  recommendation.  A  special  class 
may  be  available.  If  so,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  there  should  be  gone 
into  very  specifically  to  make  sure  the 
child  wiU  have  greater  opportunity  in 
such  a  class. 

*Mis8  Warfield  is  educational  consultant 
and  Mr.  BriU  is  principal  of  the  middle 
and  upper  schools  at  the  State’s  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  West  Trenton. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 


State  Hearing  Clinic  Helps 


Children  with  little  or  no  speech  are 
referred  to  us.  We  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  deafness  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  speech  retardation  since  chil¬ 
dren  born  deaf  or  having  become 
deaf  before  speech  is  acquired  do  not 
talk.  If  the  child  is  under  four  or 
is  immature,  audiometric  testing  may 
not  be  possible  and  all  our  resources 
are  necessary  to  determine  the  amount 
of  hearing. 

If  deafness  is  the  cause  or  a  part 
of  the  picture,  the  level  of  mentality 
must  be  determined  and  non-language 
tests  must  be  given  by  those  who 
understand  deaf  or  deafened  children. 


THE  MULTIPLE  HANDICAPPED 


The  multiple  handicapped  child 
comes  to  the  clinic.  We  must  evalu¬ 
ate  the  part  hearing  plays  in  the  over¬ 
all  picture  and,  if  possible,  help  the 
local  schools  in  this  placement. 

The  so-called  aphasic  child  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  us,  and  it  is  difficult  at  times 
to  differentiate  between  aphasia  and 
deafness.  Some  of  these  children  must 
be  seen  at  intervals  over  a  rather  long 
period.  There  may  be  some  loss  of 
hearing  as  well  as  aphasia.  Every 
single  deviation  from  the  typical  deaf 
child  must  be  noted  in  order  to  make 
a  diagnosis. 

The  brain  damaged  child  presents 
a  difficult  problem.  He  may  seem  deaf 
to  those  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
speech  and  language  problems  related 
to  deafness.  To  those  who  do,  it 
may  not  be  too  difficult  to  evaluate 
his  hearing  and  to  arrive  at  a  pos¬ 
sible  cause  of  his  lack  of  speech. 
Cerebral  palsy  clinics  seek  our  serv¬ 
ices  for  those  having  speech  problems. 
We  determine  the  part  that  deafness 
plays  in  the  speech  impairment. 


HELP  FOR  PARENTS 


Our  work  with  parents  is  the  serv¬ 
ice  that  is  most  rewarding.  All  the 
facilities  of  the  school  are  used  in 
working  with  parents  of  pre-school 
candidates  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 
We  have  been  able  to  help  parents 
of  hard  of  hearing  children  who  will 
need  adjusted  programs  in  regular 
classes.  Some  of  these  have  needed 
training  in  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid 
and  help  in  building  up  vocabulary 
before  entering  school.  When  they 
are  of  school  age  we  have  gone  to  the 
school  to  interpret  their  needs  to  the 
teachers.  Without  this  pre-school 
training,  it  might  have  been  necessary 
to  place  these  children  in  a  school  or 
class  for  the  deaf. 


We  invite  all  parents  and  teachers 
who  feel  that  we  can  help  them  in 
any  way  to  write  to  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Jochem,  Superintendent,  New  Jersey 
School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Trenton. 
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mSOHAL  flMAKCt  COMfMIY  <>; 


A  car  breakdown  is  a  common  experience  of 
vacationists.  It  could  happen  to  you.  But  to 
be  caught  without  money  to  pay  the  repair 
hill  or  stranded  in 


700  “Friends”  Stand  Ready  to  Help  You 

With  this  Card  in  your  purse  or  wallet,  you’ll  have — ^in 
700  affiliated  offices — friends  you  can  depend  on  wher¬ 
ever  you  go.  If  you  need  extra  funds  for  any  emergency 
or  shopping  in  a  hurry — just  present  your  card  at  any 
affiliated  office  and  in  no  time  you’ll  have  the  extra  cash 
you  need.  You’ll  find  the  Bmeficut  Card  a  spare  pocket- 
book — a  true  friend  in  need  at  home  or  away. 


a  strange  city  without 
funds  or  friends — those  embarrassments  needn’t  happen 
to  you  any  more.  Not  if  you  do  this! 


Apply  for  a  Beneftctai  Cash-Credit 
Account  Identification  Card 

You  can  get  it  without  any  obligation  and  it  will  establish 
your  credit  at  more  than  700  affiliated  offices  coast  to 
coast  botb  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


FINANCE  CO. 


There  are  one  or  more  affiliated  fk/tAonal  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 

ASBURY  PARK  EAST  ORANGE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PLAINFIELD 

ATLANTIC  CITY  ELIZABETH  NEWARK  P  •«»<•>)  RAHWAY 

BAYONNE  HACKENSACK  ORANGE  RED  BANK 

BLOOMFIELD  •  IRVINGTON  PATERSON  SOMERVIUE 

CAMDEN  P  •«"(•<)  JERSEY  CITY  PASSAIC  TRENTON 

UNION  CITY 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


(A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
TEACHER  RETIREMENT 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

How  do  Social  Security  contribution 
rates  compare  with  those  in  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  Fund? 

Employees  covered  by  Social  Se¬ 
curity  contribute  1^^  percent  of  sal¬ 
ary.  This  rate  will  increase  in  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  until  in  1970  it  will  be 
3^4  percent. 

Members  of  the  Pension  Fund  con¬ 
tribute  on  an  actuarial  basis  by  age 
and  sex.  The  basic  rates  of  contri¬ 
bution  range  from  5.43  percent  paid 
by  a  male  teacher  age  18  to  a  rate 
of  9.33  percent  paid  by  a  female 
teacher  age  61.  The  average  rate  of 
contribution  into  the  Pension  Fund  is 
now  5.9  percent. 

An  employee’s  contribution  into  the 
Social  Security  Fund  is  made  on  the 
first  S3600  of  salary — salary  amounts 
above  this  figure  are  not  included  in 
the  contribution  calculations.  The 
New  Jersey  teacher,  on  the  other  htmd, 
makes  his  contribution — and  receives 
benefits — based  upon  his  entire  salary. 

How  do  Social  Secnrity  benefits  com¬ 
pare  with  Teacher  Retirement  Fund 
benefits? 

The  teachers  make  higher  contribu¬ 
tions  than  employees  covered  by  So¬ 
cial  Security.  By  virtue  of  this  fact, 
the  teacher’s  retirement  allowance  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  allow¬ 
ances  granted  covered  employees  in 
Social  Security.  For  example,  the 
minimum  social  security  allowance  is 
$240  per  year;  the  maximum  allow¬ 
ance  is  $960  atmually.  The  minimum 
retirement  allowance  paid  the  New 
Jersey  teacher  consists  of  a  $800 
pension  plus  an  annuity  purchased  by 
his  own  contributions.  For  the  bulk 
of  teachers  the  minimum  retirement 
allowance  exceeds  the  maximum  so¬ 
cial  security  benefit. 

How  do  the  disability  features  of  the 
Social  Secnrity  and  Teachers*  Retire¬ 
ment  Funds  compare? 

There  is  no  disability  provision  in 
the  Social  Security  system.  If  a  worker 
is  unable  to  work  because  of  a  serious 
illness  or  injury,  he  must  wait  until 
age  65  before  receiving  any  benefit 
from  social  security. 

A  member  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
Fund  can  retire  on  a  disability  allow- 


Some  Veterans  Get 

Chance  to  Buy  Credit 

Some  New  Jersey  teacher-veterans 
have  a  year  in  which  to  purchase 
additional  retirement  credit.  The 
credit  would  be  for  military  service 
while  on  leave  from  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  in  another  State. 

As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  by  the 
NJEA  Pension  Policy  Committee, 
the  Trustees  of  the  TPStAF  have 
ruled  that  some  such  service  may  be 
credited  toward  the  10-years  prior 
service. 

Veterans  who  want  to  claim  such 
credit  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Fund  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  should  direct  Aeir  re¬ 
quest  to  John  A.  Wood  III,  Secre¬ 
tary  TP&AF,  State  House  Annex, 
Trenton. 


ance,  subject  to  minor  limitations, 
equal  to  l/70th  of  his  final  average 
salary  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  total  membership  service. 

May  a  member  of  the  Social  Security 
System  withdraw  his  contributions  upon 
leaving  covered  employment? 

No.  The  covered  employee  must 
wait  until  he  is  65  at  which  time  he 
will  receive  a  retirement  allowance, 
provided  he  has  become  fully  insured. 

A  member  of  the  Teachers’  Fund 
can  withdraw  from  the  Fund  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  contributions  prior  to  July, 
1944,  with  3^/0  percent  compound  in¬ 
terest;  contributions  after  that  date  are 
returned  with  2  percent  compound  in¬ 
terest. 

How  do  the  survivor  benefits  in  the 
Social  Security  Fund  compare  with 
those  in  the  Teachers’  Retirement 
Fund? 

When  a  covered  employee  dies, 
his  childless  widow  will  receive  a  sur¬ 
vivor  benefit  at  age  65;  this  benefit 
equals  three-quarters  of  the  widow’s 
primary  benefit.  The  widow  of  the 
employee  with  children  receives  a  sur¬ 
vivor  benefit  upon  the  death  of  the 
employee;  each  surviving  child  will 
also  receive  survivor  benefits  until  he 
is  eighteen. 

When  a  member  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  Fund  dies  his  beneficiary  re¬ 
ceives  his  contributions  with  com¬ 
pound  interest  at  3V^  per  cent. 


STATE  AID  REPORT 

By  L.  B.  Johnson 
NJEA  Editor 

After  a  year  and  a  half  study  of 
school  needs,  rising  costs,  and  future 
enrollments,  the  Commission  has  made 
these  major  recommendations: 

1.  Amend  the  present  Pascoe  state 
school  aid  law  to  provide  equalization 
aid  based  on  a  foundation  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  $200  per  pupil  (instead  of 
$94),  and  minimum  aid  to  every  dis¬ 
trict  of  $110  per  pupil  (instead  of  $3). 
No  district  to  get  over  75%  of  its 
actual  school  costs.  Repeal  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Act  and  the  municipal  and 
emergency  aid  features  of  the  Pascoe 
Act.  This  whole  program  would  mean 
about  $6O,OOO,O0O  in  additional  state 
school  aid — about  $96-$97  per  pupil  in 
every  district. 

2.  Aid  for  adult  education  up  to 
$2.50  ]}er  class  hour  for  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  English,  and  history  and  civics. 

3.  Aid  for  handicapped  children  at 
$220  per  pupil  in  approved  special 
classes. 

4.  No  additional  aid  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  children  on  account  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  traffic  hazards. 

5.  Abandon  special  aid  for  manual 
training. 

6.  Equalizing  of  assessments  for 
state  aid  purposes  only,  according  to  a 
uniform  formula  to  be  adopted  by  the 
State. 

7.  To  raise  the  $60,000,000  needed, 
the  State  would  have  to  levy  either  a 
sales  tax  or  a  personal  income  tax,  or 
some  combination  of  these  with  a 
corporate  income  tax.  The  choice 
would  be  up  to  the  Legislature. 

8.  Emergency  aid  for  school  hous¬ 
ing  through  a  School  Building  Aid 
Commission  to  approve  emergency 
loans  where  needed  buildings  would 
force  the  school  debt  over  six  per  cent 
of  true  values  of  local  ratables.  Ele¬ 
mentary  buildings  would  have  to  ac¬ 
commodate  105  pupils;  high  school 
buildings,  500.  Repayment  of  loans  in 
30  annual  installments,  but  the  Com¬ 
mission  could  forgive  installments. 
Estimated  amount  of  such  loans, 
$6,000,000. 

9.  A  statewide  minimum  salary 
schedule  for  teachers,  starting  at  $2500, 
and  going  to  $3500,  $38(M  (B.A.), 
$4000,  and  $4200  by  $100  incrementi. 
Adjustment  increases  of  $1(X)  for 
teachers  below  schedule. 
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More  About  the  Newark  Schools 
TV  Program 

Whal  REPORT  TO  PARENTS  and  SCIENCE  LESSON 
try  to  do,  and  how  they  grew 


A  year  ago  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education  began  a  series  of  public 
relations  telecasts  called  REPORT  TO 
PARENTS.  The  Department  of  Li¬ 
braries,  Visual  Aids  and  Radio  of  the 
Newark  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  Marguerite  Kirk,  is  responsible  for 
this  series.  All  programs  are  prepared 
for  television  by  this  Department 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
specialized  departments  and  the 
seventy-some  public  schools  in  the  city. 


by  Museum  staff  members,  using  Mu¬ 
seum  materials.  Teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  Newark  schools  also  par¬ 
ticipate  on  these  programs.  Subjects 
for  individual  programs  are  selected 
from  “Science  in  Our  Schools,”  the 
Newark  course  of  study  in  science  for 
elementary  schools.  The  basic  ideas 
of  SCIENCE  LESSON  are  to  acquaint 
the  teachers  and  children  in  this  area 
with  the  resources  of  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum  in  the  science  field,  to  provide 


classroom  teachers  with  another  aid 
to  teaching  and  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
for  investigation  and  further  study  of 
the  scientific  aspects  presented. 


Favors  Tenure 

New  Jersey’s  Supreme  Court  ruled 
against  Mrs.  Constance  Nichcls  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City  in  a  recent  case  involving 
tenure  as  an  assistant  superintendent. 
Mrs.  Nichols’  position  was  abolished, 
and  she  sought  to  be  placed  on  a  prefer¬ 
red  eligible  list  for  reemployment  as 
assistant  superintendent.  The  decision, 
while  against  Mrs.  Nichols,  was  of  sig¬ 
nificance  in  that  the  Court  did  hold 
that  she  had  been  under  tenure  as 
assistant  superintendent.  This  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  court  ruling  that  her  years  of 
service  as  a  teacher  applied  toward 
her  tenure  as  assistant  superintendent. 


. . .  for  the  Asking 


Although  the  “talent”  for  these  pro¬ 
grams  comes  from  the  Newark  schools, 
the  series  is  planned  for  all  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  who  are 
interested  in  learning  about  materials 
and  methods  of  instruction  used  in  a 
modern  public  school  system.  Not 
only  do  parents  find  these  reports  en¬ 
lightening  and  interesting,  but  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  area  consider  them  ex¬ 
cellent  in-service  training  for  their 
classroom  teachers. 

Each  week  some  classroom  teacher 
and  a  portion  of  her  class  is  brought 
to  the  WATV  studios.  There,  before 
the  television  cameras  in  a  setting 
which  recreates  her  classroom,  she 
teaches  her  spelling  or  reading  or 
music  or  health  or  art  or  arithmetic 
or  typing  class  for  that  day. 

REPORT  TO  PARENTS  is  simply 
a  visit,  via  television,  to  a  classroom 
in  the  Newark  schools.  Occasionally, 
a  special  report  is  presented  showing 
the  basic  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  schools.  The  program. 
“Who  Selects  Newark  Textbooks?” 
and  two  programs  originating  from  the 
schools’  Department  of  Personnel,  are 
examples  of  this  type  of  report. 

During  July  and  August,  REPORT 
TO  PARENTS  was  presented  in  co¬ 
operation  writh  the  Newark  Museum, 
lliis  summer  series  pointed  out  to 
parents  and  children  the  leisure  time 
activities  offered  children  in  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Museum  of  the  Newark  Musem. 
In  September  the  reports  once  more 
originated  in  the  schools. 

From  this  summer  cooperative  ac¬ 
tivity  came  SCIENCE  LESSON,  a  tele¬ 
vision  series  for  classroom  viewing 
by  elementary  school  children.  SCI¬ 
ENCE  LESSON  is  planned  by  the 
Department  of  Libraries,  Visual  Aids 
and  Radio,  classroom  teachers  and 
the  Newark  Museum,  and  is  presented 


Factual,  informative,  booklets  for  class¬ 
room  or  personal  use  are  available  from  the 
Review’s  advertisers.  You  will  also  find 
vacation  attractions  galore  for  this  summer. 
Use  the  advertisers'  own  coupons  for  faster 
service.  The  convement  coupon  below  will 
help  you  secure  material  from  the  firms  whose 
fatklities  you  wish  to  consider. 

42.  Education  Grows  is  a  20-page  study 
of  some  of  the  vital  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  certain  results  of  research 
and  scientific  knowledge  which  have 
aided  education  growth,  through  co¬ 
ordinated  classroom  environment. 

20.  The  Genie  Story.  A  16-page  full- 
color  book  in  which  a  Genie  shows 
a  schoolboy  the  part  that  coal  plays 
in  our  daily  lives. 

43.  A  Spring  Supplement  to  Gie  1951-52 
EB  FTiIms  Catalog  lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  90  new  titles  that  are  re¬ 
leased  now  or  wrill  be  released  later 
in  the  spring,  summer  or  fall.  If 
you  have  a  sound  projector  and  are 
using  classroom  films  in  your 
school,  you  will  want  the  Supple¬ 
ment. 

57.  Picture  folder  of  famous  composers. 
The  pictorial  review  of  49  great 
figures  in  music,  from  the  16th 


century  to  the  present,  has  been 
issued  in  a  new  format.  Many  of 
the  composers’  portraits  have  been 
changed  to  bring  out  to  the  best 
advantage  the  appearance  and 
personality  of  the  subject. 

TRAVEL  DIRECTORY 

69.  American  Bus  Lines.  Vacation  tour 
folder  to  Yellowstone,  California, 
Colorado  and  Eastern  USA. 

75.  Bull  Lines.  Illustrated  folders  on 
Cruises’  to —  a.  Puerto  Rico.  b. 
Dominican  Republic. 

76.  Canadian  Pacific.  See  local  agent. 

82.  Greyhound  Lines.  24-page  picture 

book,  pocket  size,  of  beauty  spots 
along  America’s  highways. 

89.  Northeast  Airlines.  New  England 
by  air. 

97.  Williamsburg  Inn  and  Lodge.  Book¬ 
lets  illustrated  in  color,  a.  Fasci¬ 
nating  things  to  see  and  do.  b.  In¬ 
formation  on  the  Inn  and  Lodge, 
c.  School  Journeys — Details  helpful 
in  planning  student  tours. 

96.  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Steamship 
Company,  illustrated  folder  tells 
how  to  bridge  Lake  Michigan  in  6 
hours  between  Milwaukee,  Wis.  and 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  by  ship,  with 
your  auto. 


USE  TfflS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Macazimes,  Inc 
307  N.  Michigsn  Avenoe 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  Menu  checked  in  the  quantities  indicated.  Three  crnu 
is  enclosed  for  each  item  checked. 


42  20  43  57  69  75  76  82  89  97’  98 

Name  . 

Subject  taught . Grade . 

School  name . 

School  address . 

City  . ^ . Slate . . 

Enrollment:  Boys . Girls . 
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WITH  A  GREAT  ROAR  the  guided  mis¬ 
sile  takes  off  and  rips  skyward  at  3,500 
miles  an  hour.  In  a  few  minutes  the  very 
gates  of  outer  space  are  reached,  for 
these  giant  rockets  can  climb  more  than 
100  miles  above  the  earth’s  surface! 

But  what  in  the  world  do  these  out- 
of-this-world  weapons  have  to  do  with 
America’s  railroads? 

To  make  the  steel  that  goes  into  the 
missile  takes  tremendous  quantities  of 
such  raw  materials  as  iron  ore  and  coal 
and  limestone  originating  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  also  takes  a  vast, 
efficient  railroad  network  to  carry  these 
vital  materials  to  the  steel  mills  —  and 
to  carry  the  finished  steel  to  the  missile 
manufacturer. 

And  the  electronic  circuits  that  are 
to  launch,  steer  and  explode  the  missile 
are  brought  to  the  manufacturer  by 
the  railroads.  The  manganese  catalyst. 


the  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  pyrotechnic 
flares,  the  liquid  oxygen  and  alcohol  — 
all  needed  to  power  the  missile’s  super¬ 
sonic  flight  —  are  also  assembled  by  the 
railroads.  Delivery  of  the  finished  mis¬ 
sile?  That,  too,  is  a  railroad  job! 

Indeed,  almost  all  the  thousands  of 
things  that  are  needed  for  American 
defense  are  carried  by  America’s  rail¬ 
roads.  It  takes  railroads  to  do  the  tre¬ 
mendous  and  complex  job  of  transpor¬ 
tation  that  national  defense  demands. 
Bazookas  and  bayonets,  planes  and 
parachutes,  rifles  and  range  finders  — 
the  U.  S.  is  getting  what  it  needs  to  stay 
strong  and  free,  and  the  railroads  are 
playing  an  essential  part  in  getting  this 
gigantic  job  done  1 

You'll  enjoy  THE 
\  ^  RAILROAD  HOUR  every 

^  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


New  World  Group 

Formed  By  Merger 

The  inaugural  one-day  meeting  of 
the  World  Confederation  of  Organiza-  , 
tions  of  the  Teaching  Profession  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  August  1  in 
Copenhagen.  This  meeting  will  mark 
the  merger  of  three  international  teach¬ 
ers’  organizations.  WOTP,  which  now 
represents  about  2,000,000  teachers  in 
all  continents,  is  scheduled  to  hold  its 
final  annual  meeting  in  Copenhagen, 
July  26-31. 

•  *  « 

Henry  H.  Hill,  president  of  George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  has 

been  elected  chairman  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  B.  Conant,  president  of 
Harvard  University. 

«  •  » 

A  program  to  bring  several  Mexican 
teachers  to  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  four  to  six  weeks  to  assist 
in  Spanish  and  social  studies  classes 
in  various  schools  has  been  announced. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  possible  for 
these  teachers  to  hold  evening  adult 
Spanish  classes.  The  Mexican  teachers 
will  be  able  to  speak  English.  Schools 
interested  in  participating  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  should  write  to  NEA  Travel 
Division.  1201  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

•  •  • 

Approximately  1,200  public  school 
systems  throughout  the  nation  will  be 
studied  to  see  what  kinds  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  if  any,  are  offered. 
The  survey  was  made  possible  by  a 
$15,000  grant  from  the  Fund  for 
Adult  Education  of  the  Ford  Founda- 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Principal  Speaker:  Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Pullen,  Jr.,  State  Superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  public  schools,  will  make 
the  main  address  May  15  in  honor 
of  New  Jersey’s  Commissioner,  Dr. 
John  H.  Bosshart.  Dr.  Pullen  is  a  close 
personal  friend  and  admirer  of  Dr. 
Bosshart. 
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Facts  For  Mrs.  Wildfawn 


Mrs.  Wildfawn  gave  me  a  bad  time 
yesterday,  because  I  refused  to  enroll 
her  Paul  for  kindergarten  next  year. 

“I  can  see  no  sense”,  she  said  “in 
keeping  Paul  out  just  because  he  was 
unlucky  enough  to  be  bom  on  January 
1st  and  your  silly  old  rule  says  De¬ 
cember  31st.  All  of  the  children  on 
our  street  will  be  in  school  and  Paul 
will  have  no  one  to  play  with.  He  will 
get  a  complex.” 

Just  to  find  a  good  answer  for  Mrs. 
Wildfawn,  I  asked  our  school  secretary 
to  make  a  study  of  the  report  card 
marks  for  the  first  marking  period  for 
the  235  First  Grade  children,  now  in 
the  River  Edge  public  schools. 

These  are  the  results: 

ARITHMETIC 


Age  of  Pupil 

%  of  Low 

In  Years 

Marks 

5%  to  6 

49 

6  to  6^ 

34 

6^  to  6y2 

19 

61/2  to  63^ 

19 

READING 

Age  of  Pupil 

%  of  Low 

In  Years 

Marks 

5%  to  6 

38 

6  to  6V4 

17 

61/4  to  6V2 

16 

6V2  to  6% 

16 

WRITING 

Age  of  Pupil 

%  of  Low 

In  Years 

Marks 

53/4  to  6 

42 

6  to  61/4 

26 

6l^  to  6% 

22 

6t/j  to  6% 

20 

DEPORTMENT 


Age  of  Pupil 

%  of  Low 

In  Years 

Marks 

53/4  to  6 

32 

6  to  6^ 

25 

6V4  to  6^ 

30 

6^  to  6% 

11 

than  one  who  is  four.  To  insist 
that  your  four<year>old  enter 
school  and  compete  with  five-year- 
olds,  is  the  same  as  to  insist  that 
your  sixteen  year  old  boy  fight 
with  twenty  year  old  men  not  once 
or  twice,  but  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year.” 


By  H.  Af.  DAVIS 

River  Edge 

Her  son  Paul  seems  lucky 
to  be  kept  out  of  school 
for  another  year. 

“Now  look  here,  Mrs.  Wildfawn,  I 
know  how  you  like  to  play  bridge  and 
I  know  how  Paul  interferes  with  your 
afternoon  game,  but  surely  you  don’t 
enjoy  bridge  that  much,  do  you?” 


Marks  of  Fair  and  Poor  were  con¬ 
sidered  low.  Marks  of  Excellent  and 
Good  were  considered  high.  Ages  are 
as  of  October  1,  1051. 

A  similar  study  of  the  same  children 
during  their  Kindergarten  year  showed 
an  even  higher  percentage  of  poor 
marks  assigned  to  the  young  children. 

“So  sec  here,  Mrs.  W'^ildfawn,  if 
your  child  was  horn  just  one  day 
too  late  and  is  *just  unlucky 
enough'  to  miss  entering  school 
this  year,  the  chances  are  that  he 
is  just  lucky  enough  to  miss  an 
unhappy  school  experience  and 

f;ain  a  happy  one.  A  child  who  is 
ive  years  old  is  25  percent  older 


m 


A  delightful  way  to  leam  to  identify  bird  songs  and  birds 
is  offered  by  remarkable  phonograph  records  of  bird  songs 
with  matching  slides.  By  Cornell  University. 


Some  of  the  birds  whose  songs 
and  slides  are  at'ailable 

Hermit  Thrush  •  Olive-backed  Thrush 
Wood  Thrush -Veery*  Whip-  ./ 
poor-will  *  Scarlet  Tana^er 
Roie-breaited  Grosbeak  i 

Slate-colored  Junco -Yellow- 
bellied  Sapsucker  ’  Alder 
Flycatcher  •  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  •  Son;  Sparrow 
Robin  •  Catbird  •  Balti- 
more  Oriole  -Yellow  Warbler  -  Flicker 
Chickadee  -  Wood  Pewee  -  Chippin; 
Sparrow  -  Red-eyed  Vireo  -  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo  -  Warblin;  Vireo  -  In¬ 
digo  Bunting  -  Pine-woods  Sparrow 
Pine  Warbler  -  Orchard  Oriole  -  Yel¬ 
low-breasted  Chat  -  Carolina  Wren 
Mockingbird  -  Brown  Thrasher  -  Car¬ 
dinal  -  Summer  Tanager  -  Chuck- 
wills-widow  -  Barred  Owl  -  Bobolink 
Meadowlark  -  Western  Meadowlark 
Vesper  Sparrow -Field  Sparrow -Red¬ 
winged  Blackbird  -  Prairie  Horned 
Lark  -  Savannah  Sparrow  -  Lark 
Sparrow  -  Killdeer  -  Spotted  Sand- 
^  piper  -  Burrowing  Owl 

•/  Ruffed  Grouse  •  Bob- 
white  •  Wild  Turkey 


No  Other  undertaking  in  the  field  of  ornithology 
is  said  to  have  so  successfully  recorded  the 
authentic  voices  of  birds  in  their  natural  habitats 
as  these  Cornell  records.  With  joy  and 
|k  keenness  your  classes  can  familiarize 
themselves  with  each  song  as  you  play 
the  records.  Each  delicate  cadence  is 
picked  up.  Not  a  trill  is  missing. 

To  accompany  the  records  are  beautiful,  true-life 
color  slides  of  each  bird.  Projecting  the  slides 
while  playing  records  in  classroom  or  assembly, 
helps  classes  hear-see-learn.  Your  Board  of 
Education,  P.T.A.  or  Library  might  help  you 
acquire  these  records  and  slides. 

If  further  interested:  These  records  are  vinylite  in  two 
Albums}  78  RPM.  ALBUM  I  with  72  bird  songs;  10* 
records;  $8.50.  ALBUM  II  with  SI  bird  songs;  12* 
records;  $10.50.  MATCHING  COLOR  SLIDES,  75<  each; 
or,  in  sets,  $40  and  $28  respectively.  Everything  is  sent 
postpaid.  Write  directly  to  the  CORNELL  university 
PRESS,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


The  lively  flavor  of  WRIGUY'S  SPEARMUNT  GUM 
F  \  is  always  refreshing,  delicious.  i  7 

Gives  you  a  right  smart  little  lift,  too.  Also  the  A  ’S 

pleasant  chewing  helps  relieve  tension.  Just  try  it.  ^ 
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SCHOOL  CAMPING  MOVES  EAST 


With  the 


Teacher 


In  Mind 


A  Completely 
NEW 

Line  of  Insurance 


Featuring 

•  Sickness  and  Accident 


Protection 


•  Individual  and  Family 
Group  Hospital  Plans 


•  Life  Insurance  Policies 


Teachers  Protective  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  was 
formerly  the  Teachers  Protec¬ 
tive  Union— that  since  1912  has 
offered  the  teacher  income  pro¬ 
tection.  Over  9  million  dollars 
has  been  paid  to  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  TPU 
Benefits.  Now,  in  order  to  of¬ 
fer  a  broader  protection  for 
teachers  and  their  families 
this  company  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  as  the  Teachers  Pro¬ 
tective  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 


TEACHERS 
PROTEaiVE 
MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 


1 16  N.  Prince  Street 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


By  EVERETT  L.  HEBEL 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 


The  first  clear  warm  day  of  spring 
usually  brings  with  it  requests  for 


1  usually  brings  with  it  requests  for 
a  new  glove  or  a  bat  or  a  ball.  As 
the  weather  gr»)ws  warmer  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  “Mom.  can  1  go  on  a  hike 
Saturday?”,  or,  “Gosh,  it’s  warm 
enough  to  go  swimming.”  Summer 
vacation  time  is  near,  and  youngsters 
l>egin  to  think  about  camping. 

Camping  is  an  old  and  accepted 
custom  of  living  in  the  out-of-doors, 
away  from  cities,  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  unlike  those  that  surround  one 
when  he  is  living  at  home.  Luther 
Hurhank  remarked,  “Every  child 
should  have  mud  pies,  grasshoppers, 
water  hugs,  tadpoles,  frogs,  turtles, 
elderberries,  wild  strawberries,  acorns, 
trees  to  climb,  brooks  to  wade  in, 
woodchucks,  bees,  butterflies,  various 
animals  to  pet.  hay  fields,  pine  cones, 
rocks  to  roll.  sand,  snakes,  huckle¬ 
berries  and  hornets.” 


SOUND  EDITCATION 


School  camping  is  educationally 
sound.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
children  to  get  out  of  the  classroom 
and  to  place  their  feet  firmly  on  the 
earth.  It  is  based  on  what  we  know 
about  how  children  learn  best;  that 
is  by  doing,  seeing  and  use  of  all 
the  other  senses.  The  school  camp 
program  is  one  of  providing  children 
with  an  environment  that  has  been 
especially  selected,  planned  and  con¬ 
trolled  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and 
satisfying  growth  needs  of  boys  and 
girls. 


NOT  SOMETHING  NEW 


as  a  part  of  the  regular  program  of 
the  school  is  caused  by  the  lack  of 
accurate  information  concerning  the 
initial  steps  in  the  formulation  of  a 
camping  program.  Such  administra¬ 
tive  problems  as  developing  interest, 
planning  a  program,  selecting  a  staff, 
providing  for  health  and  safety,  ac¬ 
quiring  facilities,  and  others,  are  real 
problems  that  administrators  face  as 
they  contemplate  a  school  camping 
program. 


DIFFERS  FROM  PRIVATE 


School  camping  is  different  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects  from  private  and  agency- 
sponsored  camping.  The  camping 
period  is  much  shorter.  The  regular 
teachers  constitute  the  staff,  and  the 
program  is  broad  and  structured  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  ratio  of  teacher-counselors 
to  campers  may  be  from  1  to  10-15 
rather  than  1  to  4,  6.  or  8.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  program  will  suffer; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  while  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  teachers  may  not 
be  technically  trained  for  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing,  they  will  have  an  understanding 
of  the  growth  and  development  of 
children. 


School  camping  is  not  new  to  edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  in  1931  that  teachers 
and  parents  began  the  development 
of  a  camp  in  Tappan  Junior  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Other 
communities  followed  suit,  although 
there  had  been  summer  camping  pro¬ 
grams  before  that  time,  largely  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  efforts  of  service 
clubs,  but  with  leadership  from  the 
schools.  In  194.5  the  Michigan  Leg¬ 
islature  enacted  a  law  enabling  school 
districts  to  acquire  camps  and  oper¬ 
ate  them  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  program,  thus  giving  official 
sanction  and  encouragement  to  schools 
to  develop  this  program. 

School  camping  is  moving  east¬ 
ward  and  inviting  the  interest  of  more 
and  more  educational  leaders.  One 
factor  which  has  delayed  the  more 
general  acceptance  of  school  camping 


With  camps  designed  for  summer 
and  winter  use.  there  will  need  to  be 
provisions  for  central  feeding,  for 
larger  sleeping  lodges,  for  toilet  fa¬ 
cilities  that  are  modern  and  adjacent 
to  sleeping  areas,  for  adequate  heat 
and  lighting  and  for  ample  equipment. 
With  proper  planning  for  camp  sites 
and  facilities  and  with  adequate  and 
balanced  programs,  children  can  be 
housed  comfortably  and  safely.  There 
can  be  proper  food  handling  and  prep¬ 
aration  along  with  provision  for  ad¬ 
venture  and  exploration  with  cook- 
outs  and  overnight  hikes.  The  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  natural  environment 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  camping  to  education.  The 
living  conditions  that  make  it  possible 
for  groups  to  plan  and  work  together, 
the  new  opportunities  for  recreation, 
and  the  many  applications  of  the 
common  learnings  are  equally  im¬ 
portant. 

It  is  believed  that  the  school  camp 
with  its  emphasis  on  significant  work 
experiences,  knowing  the  out-of-doors 
and  living  together,  offers  one  of  the 
highly  desirable  ways  to  accomplish 
the  conservation  of  natural  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  needed  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  broaden  the  experience 
range  of  the  total  educative  process. 
The  school  camping  program  repre¬ 
sents  a  natural  and  desirable  extension 
of  the  school  curriculum. 
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in  population  among  the  states.  The 
19^  population  was  more  than  26 
times  greater  than  the  population  in 
1790  when  New  Jersey’s  first  federal 
census  was  taken.  There  is  one  large 
area  of  dense  population  in  the  north* 
eastern  counties  bordering  the  Hudson 
River  and  New  York  Bay,  while  minor 
clusters  occupy  the  Camden  and 
Trenton  areas.  Except  for  a  few  other 
small  clusters,  the  population  distribu¬ 
tion  is  relatively  scattered.  In  some 
parts  of  the  eastern  coastal  plain  and 
of  the  hilly  northwest,  towns  are  small 
and  far  apart. 

Today’s  map  must  reflect  today’s 
circumstances  and  environment.  New 
jersey  has  changed  and  developed  with 
the  years;  its  new  portrait  shows  these 
changes. 


More 

sight-seeing 
per  mile 

from  your  Canadian 

Pacific  train  to 

the  Canadian  Rockies! 


SIGHT-SEE  CANADA  without  driver’s 
worries  from  comfortable  Canadian 
Pacific  trains!  This  is  Banff,  in 
Canada's  sky-high  Rockies! 


MEALS  TO  REMEMBER -served  en 
route,  are  high-spots  of  every 
Canadian  Pacific  train  journey. 


VIRGINIA  ^  / 

as  George  Washington  | 

knew  it  1 


E-CREATED  Williamsburg  brings  back  the  days 
k.  w’hcn  Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  Wythe 
House,  dined  at  Raleigh  Tavern  and  courted 
Martha  Custis.  In  addition  to  its  historic 
importance,  Williamsburg  is  a  complete 
vacation  community  with  something  of  in- 
^  terest  for  everyone.  Golf,  tennis,  swimming, 
cycling,  garden  tours,  motor  trips.  Fine  lodg¬ 
ings  in  modern  hotels,  colonial  guest  houses 
and  restored  taverns. 

BUk  WILLIAMSBURG  LODGE 

Single  from  S3. SO  •  Double  from  SS 
WILLIAMSBURG  INN 

'***^^\^  Single  from  $7  •  Double  from  $10 

b'or  free  materials  and  information 
School  Journeys  write  j.  N. 

."  J  I  I'll  McArthur,  Goodwin  Building, 

.  -  'Mlj  Williamsburg,  Va.^ 

.  Tj  ^  ^  For  reservations:  write  direct  to 

-S.  T.  McCaskey,  see  travel  agent  JIIHCt , 
-  "5  'J  JiWQ  <*’  WiUiamsburg  Res.  Off.,  630 
11  y- Circle  6-8896. 


THROUGH  CANADA'S  SCENIC  ROCKIES 

by  air-conditioned  Canadian  Pacific 
Diesel  trains.  Great  nature  sights! 


GsumuSIom 


For  information,  see  your  local  agent 
or  any  Canadian  Pacific  office. 
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WIJSISER 


Newark  Teacher  Writes 

Book  Interpreting  FDR 


Rutgers  Holds 
Second  Annual 
Science  Affair 

Rutgers  University  is  hold-  i 
ing  its  second  annual  State  | 
Science  Day  on  May  17.  The  | 
New  Jersey  State  Science 
Teachers’  Association  is  co-  | 
sponsor  of  the  affair  with  the  | 
State  University.  Among  the 
events  of  the  day  will  be  com-  ' 
petitive  examinations  for 
four-year  scholarships  in  bi¬ 
ology,  physics,  chemistry  and 
engineering,  tours  of  the 
campus,  a  luncheon  and  con¬ 
cert,  and  a  panel  discussion 
for  high  school  teachers. 

Music  students  had  their 
day  last  month  at  the  State 
Instrumental  Ensemble  Fes¬ 
tival  at  Montclair  STC.  The 
Department  of  Music  of  NJ- 
EA  was  its  sponsor.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  judges 
auditioned  small  instrumental 
ensembles.  Dr.  Edna  Mc- 
Eachem  of  Montclair  STC 
was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.  Janet 
Grimier  of  Westfield  is  head 
of  the  Department  of  Music. 

The  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  has  scheduled  its 
fifth  annual  spring  conference 
at  Rutgers  University  Com-  I 
mons  on  Saturday,  May  10.  | 
The  topic  for  the  day  is  “De-  1 
veloping  Personal  Values  for  i 
Character  and  Citizenship.”  ! 
Registration  is  $4.00,  includ-  j 
ing  luncheon  and  “coffee  ! 
snack”  in  the  late  afternoon.  ! 
Plans  call  for  an  outstanding  ' 
speaker  with  discussion 
groups. 

Board  Favors 
Minimum  Scale 

The  Lower  Penns  Neck 
Board  of  Education  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  state-wide  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule,  and 
has  sent  copies  of  its  reso¬ 
lution  to  key  individuals 
throughout  the  State.  It 
bases  its  approval  on  rising 
costs  of  living.  The  figures 
it  approves  are  $2600  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximums  of  $4300 
<B.A.)  and  $4500. 


Marylou  Smith  of  Trenton 
has  won  the  $200  scholarship 
which  the  New  Jersey 
Schoolwomen’s  Club  offers 
each  year  to  future  teachers. 
Miss  Smith  plans  to  enter 
Trenton  STC.  to  prepare  for 
elementary  teaching. 

She  is  graduating  from 
Trenton’s  Central  High 
School  this  year,  with  a 
background  of  teaching  Sun¬ 
day  School,  managing  a 
“Small  Fry”  baseball  team, 
choir  work,  and  part-time 
work  outside  of  school  as  a 
switchboard  operator,  sales¬ 
girl,  and  at  a  soda  fountain. 


Issues  Report 
On  Law  Rulings 

The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  just  published  a 
compilation  of  significant 
school  law  decisions  during  the 
years  1939-1949.  They  were 
made  by  the  Commissioner 
and  the  State  Board  on  cases 
appealed  to  them.  Included 
in  the  volume  are  many 
which  affected  the  tenure 
laws  of  the  State,  and  others 
in  which  NJEA  was  keenly 
interested.  Among  them  are 
the  Paterson  and  Jersey  City 
cases  involving  the  legal 
j  status  of  salary  schedules,  the 
Werlock  case  (Woodbridge) 
on  the  abolition  of  a  position, 
the  Viemeister  case  (Prospect 
Park)  on  principals’  tenure, 
and  the  Greenway  case 
(Camden)  on  the  right  of  a 
Board  to  transfer  teachers. 


David  Weingast,  chairman 
of  social  studies  at  Newark 
Central  High  School,  is  the 
author  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt:  Man  of  Destiny, 
just  being  published  by  Julian 
I  Messner  (8  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y. 
j  18).  Mr.  Weingast  realized 
that  to  many  young  people 
today,  FDR  is  just  a  name. 
They  have  no  understanding 
of  the  reasons  why  he  is  one 
of  the  most  controversial 
presidents  in  our  history.  In 
his  book  he  endeavors  to 
throw  new  light  and  meaning 
on  the  whole  Roosevelt  era. 

«  *  * 

President  Forrest  A.  Irwin, 

of  Jersey  City  STC,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Eastern 
States  Association  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Schools  for  Teach¬ 
ers.  All  New  England  States, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  74  member 
institutions  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Last  September  McCaH’s 
magazine  published  “Who’s 
Trying  to  Ruin  Our  Schools," 
by  Arthur  D.  Morse.  In 
doing  so,  it  hit  a  magazine 
jackpot.  The  article  won  two 
major  awards,  from  Signa 
Delta  Chi  for  outstanding 
public  service  in  magazine 
journalism,  and  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Writers’  Association 
Award.  To  date  more  than 
250,000  reprints  have  been 
distributed. 

*  •  * 

Social  studies  teachers  and 
all  people  interested  in  U.  S. 
foreign  policy  should  read 
Our  Foreign  Policy — 1952  just 
published  by  the  Department 
of  State  (U.  S.  Printing  Office 
— $.25).  It  is  a  readable, 
simple  statement  of  the 
things  which  our  government 
is  trying  to  do  to  live 
peacefully  with  our  world 
neighbors. 

*  *  * 

They  Went  To  College 
(Harcourt,  Brace — $4.00)  is 
j  a  major  study  of  the  college 
:  graduate  in  America  today. 
It  is  based  on  a  survey  by 
"Rme  Magazine,  and  gives  an 
amazing,  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  college  means 
and  has  meant  to  some 
6,000,000  people. 

«  *  * 

Another  fascinating  guid¬ 
ance  pamphlet  is  Your  Op¬ 
portunities  in  Science,  just 
published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 
It  is  built  around  excellent 
photographs  of  people  at 
work  with  the  theme,  “Will 
you  fit  into  this  picture?” 
Maitland  P.  Simmons,  Irving¬ 
ton  High  School  science 
teacher,  helped  in  its  prep¬ 
aration. 


Johnny  is  the  name  of  a 
brand  new  filmstrip  in  full 
color  which  tells  the  story  of 
his  illness  and  recovery.  It 
was  especially  prepared  for 
first  and  second  grades  and 
can  be  borrowed  free  from 
the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  5. 

*  *  * 

Milton  Knobler  of  Newark 
describes  art  teaching  in  a 
sight  conservation  class  in  the 
April  issue  of  School  Arts. 

•  *  * 

Pas.saic’s  Elmer  S.  Holbeck 
contributes  “Look  to  the 
P.T.A.”  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers 
Bulletin. 

*  *  • 

Earl  R.  Glenn,  head  of  the 
science  department  at  Mont¬ 
clair  STC  will  be  visiting 
lecturer  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology  at  Central  Philippine 
College,  Iloilo,  next  year.  He 
is  on  a  Fulbright  Award. 

•  *  * 

Doris  L.  Luce  of  Upper 
Montclair  told  how  “Mothers 
Help  Plan  Experiences  of  the 
Clas-sroom,”  in  the  February 
is.sue  of  Childhood  Education. 

*  *  * 

Francis  L.  Holsinger,  new 
president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers  Association, 
is  a  graduate  of  New  Jersey 
schools. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Saylor,  principal  of 
Newark’s  Barringer  high 
school,  will  appear  on  a  panel 
being  arranged  by  the  Engi¬ 
neering  College  Administra¬ 
tion  Council  of  the  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Darmouth  College 
in  June.  The  subject  is  the 
high  school  mathematics  pro¬ 
gram,  in  a  conference  on  the 
efficiency  of  college  admission 
standards. 

*  •  * 

A  filmstrip  It’s  In  Your 
Hands  offers  a  thoughtful, 
challenging  presentation  of 
over-all  conditions  affecting 
New  Jersey  youth.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Committee  on  Youth 
for  wide  showing  throughout 
the  State. 

*  *  « 

Claude  Schmidt  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Flemington- 
Raritan  Teachers  Association. 
Other  officers  include  Mrs. 
Pauline  Buckingham,  Lillian 
Seminoff,  and  Fannie  Bell. 

*  *  * 

Ke'nneth  B.  White,  Dean  of 
Instruction  at  Paterson  STC, 
Is  the  author  of  Why  Not 
Teachers-Aids  in  the  March 
Issue  of  Peabody’s  Journal  of 
Education. 
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Offer  Plan  For  Spending 

$6/571/500  on  TC  Buildings 


Von  Alstyne 
For  New  Tax 
For  Schools 

Senator  David  Van  Alstyne 
came  out  for  a  broader  tax 
base,  with  the  new  tax  dedi¬ 
cated  to  education,  at  the 
Bergen  County  Legislative 
Dinner  on  March  27.  More 
than  600  teachers  attended 
the  affair,  staged  by  the 
Bergen  County  Education 
Association. 

The  senator  said  that  two 
years  ago  he  was  oppose<fTo 
the  levying  of  any  new  tax 
in  New  Jersey.  Events  of  the 
past  two  years,  however,  had 
persuaded  him  of  the  need 
for  a  new  tax  specifically  for 
the  public  schools.  The  other 
Bergen  legislators  spoke 
briefly. 

Lena  Porreca,  president  of 
the  county  association,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  dinner.  "Andy” 
Holt,  former  president  of  the 
NEA,  was  the  main  speaker, 
and  as  usual,  an  entertain¬ 
ing  one.  President  William 
R.  Stover  brought  greetings 
from  the  NJEA. 

Better  Living 
Is  Topic  For 
NTA  Workshop 

Nearly  800  Newark  teach¬ 
ers  attended  an  Educational 
Workshop  on  March  27, 
under  the  leadership  of  the 
Newark  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Theme  of  the  meeting 
was  “On  the  Alert  for  Better 
Living.” 

The  teachers  got  together 
in  Essex  House,  Newark, 
after  school.  After  greetings 
from  NTA  President  Harry 
J.  Jellinek,  Board  President 
William  Ricigliano,  and  Su¬ 
perintendent  John  S.  Herron, 
they  subdivided  into  seven 
workshop  groups  on  a  variety 
of  topics.  Among  these  were 
TV  and  Radio;  Narcotics; 
Guidance;  the  Exceptional 
Child.  Each  workshop  had  a 
chairman,  reporter,  a  panel 
of  experts,  and  a  host  and 
hostess.  Resumes  of  their 
conclusions  were  given  at  a 
dinner  meeting,  at  which  Dr. 
Frank  J.  O’Brien  of  New 
York  City  spoke  on  Moral 
and  Spiritual  Values. 

Jointly  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  workshop  were 
committees  headed  by  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Gelsmine  and  Mts. 
Rosamond  Hopper.  Mrs.  May 
B.  Russoman  was  chairman 
of  hospitality. 


HONORED 


Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  people  attending  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  in  March  to 
Mrs.  Henrietta  List  Miller, 
principal  of  Lincoln  School, 
Lodi.  Mrs.  Miller  was  com¬ 
pleting  her  25th  year  in  the 
principalship.  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence  was  the  principal 
speaker,  and  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  an  original  skit  about 
early  days  in  Lincoln  school 
written  and  directed  by  Mrs. 
Loui.se  A.  March. 

Trenton  Tells 

I 

About  Program ' 
For  Study  Day  | 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Na-  i 
tional  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals  feat¬ 
ured  in  a  recent  issue  a  12- 
page  article  describing  the 
Study  Day  program  of  Tren¬ 
ton  Central  High  School. 
Written  by  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Hogan  of  the  high  school 
faculty,  the  article  is  for  the 
information  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  and  high- 
.school  principals  throughout 
the  country.  The  Study  Day 
program,  conducted  on  vari¬ 
ous  Wednesdays,  is  an  unique 
educational  experience  and 
has  elicited  inquiries  from 
teachers  colleges  and  school¬ 
men  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  a  description 
of  the  operation  of  the  Study 
Day  program,  the  article  tells 
of  the  philosophy  and  edu¬ 
cational  achievements  of  the 
program  to  date.  Among  the 
benefits  listed  were  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  students  to 
spend  longer  periods  of  time 
under  teacher  supervision  in 
subjects  where  there  existed 
a  need  for  special  tutoring; 
the  provision  of  time  for 
students  to  go  into  the  com¬ 
munity  to  study  first  hand 
the  problems  of  government 
and  industry;  and  the  free¬ 
dom  for  the  student  to  learn 
to  budget  his  time  for 
various  studies. 


Plan  Golf  Day 

The  New  Jersey  Bookmen’s 
Club  will  sponsor  its  second 
annual  Bookmen’s  -  School¬ 
men’s  Golf  Day  on  Friday, 
May  23.  at  Jumping  Brook 
Country  Club,  A.sbury  Park. 
The  event  will  include  golf, 
dinner  and  prizes  at  a  cost 
of  $6.60.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  entry  blanks,  ad¬ 
dress  R.  C.  Reinert,  206  Or¬ 
ange  Ave.,  Cranford.  N.  J. 

NSPRA  Offers 
New  Filmstrip 
On  School  PR 

"The  Teacher  and  Public 
Relations”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  filmstrip  which  has  just 
been  released  by  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Asso- 
1  elation.  It  is  based  on  the 
NSPRA  public  relations  hand¬ 
book  for  classroom  teachers, 
"It  Starts  in  the  Classroom.” 
Priced  at  $3.50  per  print,  the 
35  mm  filmstrip  includes  50 
picture  and  text  frames.  A 
discussion  guide  accompanies 
each  print.  Prints  may  be 
order^  from  NSPRA,  1201 
16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

Two  15-minute  radio  tran¬ 
scriptions  head  the  list  of 
!  public  relations  aids  now 
I  available  through  the  NEA 
I  Division  of  Press  and  Radio 
Relation-s.  In  platter  form 
(33  1.^3  RPM)  each  transcrip¬ 
tion  is  a  complete  radio 
program. 

Tomorrow  Won’t  Wait  is  a 
story  of  a  community  in  need 
of  a  new  school  building. 
The  Goal  Beyond  portrays 
what  every  good  teacher 
strives  for  according  to  a  re¬ 
tired  teacher  who  speaks  in 
defense  of  the  schools  at  a 
PTA  meeting. 


NYU  Conference 

Dozens  of  New  Jersey 
school  people  took  part  in  a 
Conference  on  Mobilizing 
Total  Community  and  School 
Resources  for  Today’s  Edu¬ 
cation.  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  on  April  4.  NJEA, 
the  Federated  Boards,  and 
the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  were  co-sponsors  of 
the  conference,  along  with 
corresponding  organizations 
from  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  'The  conference  focused 
around  discussion  groups, 
with  Leo  Perils,  and  Dean 
Ernest  O.  Melby  as  speakers 
at  the  opening  session. 


A  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  probably  be 
held  in  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  to  consider  ap¬ 
propriations  for  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  buildings.  A  bill 
to  use  $6,571,500  of  the 
$15,000,0(X)  bond  issue  voted 
last  November  was  before  the 
regular  session,  but  did  not 
come  up  for  vote. 

Senator  David  Young  of 
Morris  County  sponsored  the 
measure,  which  was  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  includes  items  for 
construction  at  five  of  the 
present  college  sites,  and 
$2S0,(X)0  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  a  new  campus  for 
the  Newark  STC. 

Montclair,  whose  needs 
were  stressed  during  the  bond 
issue  campaign,  would  be 
allotted  $2,525,000  under  the 
proposed  bill.  This  would 
provide  a  food  service  build¬ 
ing,  a  gymnasium  building, 
and  auditoriiun  -  and  -  class¬ 
room  building,  and  a  science 
building. 

Paterson’s  new  campus 
would  be  improved  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $1,179,0(X)  which 
would  extend  and  improve 
the  food  service  building,  and 
would  add  a  gymnasium-and- 
classroom  structure. 

Trenton’s  share  of  the 
money  would  be  $1,086,5(X), 
to  be  spent  on  a  new  food 
service  building  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  improvement  of 
the  heating  system.  Glassboro 
would  get  a  library  building 
and  a  laboratory  school  at  an 
expenditure  of  $952,(XX);  while 
Jersey  City  would  have  a 
building  for  shops  and  labor¬ 
atories  costing  $479,000.  An 
additional  $100,0<)0  is  included 
in  the  appropriation  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  including  the 
preparation  of  plans  and 
equipment  and  facilities. 


Principals  Ask 
Salary  Scale 

Cnifton  principals  have 
submitted  a  salary  request 
to  the  board  of  education. 
In  addition  to  a  plea  for  a 
10%  Increase  in  addition  to 
regular  increments,  they  are 
asking  a  new  schedule,  based 
on  the  following:  Minimum. 
$200  over  the  maximum  for 
teachers  with  M.A.  dc'grees; 
M  a  X  i  m  u  in  s.  Elementary, 
$7,500;  Junior  H.  S.,  $8,000; 
Senior  H.  S.,  $8,800.  They 
support  their  request  with 
data  from  comparable  com¬ 
munities. 
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YOUR 
VACATION  HOST 
for  ECONOMY 
TOURS  and  TRIPS 


•  ONE  RESERVATION 

•  COMPLETELY  PLANNED 

•  LOW  COST  AND 

•  CARE-FREE  TOURS 

FOR  COMPLETE  TOUR  INFORMATIOK 
CONSULT  YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT  OR 
MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


□  TOUR  TO 

MA6IC  YELLOWSTONE 

Explore  nature's  wonderland 
.  . .  Yellowstone  Park.  See  .  .  . 
enjoy  Old  Faithful,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Falls,  The  Grand  Canyon 
of  Yellowstone  .  .  .  and 
hundreds  of  wild  bear,  elk. 
buffalo,  mountain  sheep  and 
deer. 

□  TOUR  TO 

COLORFUL  COLORADO 

You’ll  treasure  the  memories 
of  Colorful  Colorado  .  .  . 
beautiful  DENVER,  massive 
mountains,  dense  forests, 
crystal  lakes.  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  Pikes  Peak 
and  other  thrills. 


□  TOUR  TO 

COLDER  CALIFORNIA 

f  You’ll  be  captured  by  the 
romance  of  Wonderful  San 
Francisco’s  Chinatown. 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  wharves 
and  cable  cars.  Then  a  thrill¬ 
ing  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood,  world  capital  of 
movies,  radio  and  television. 

□  TOUR  TO 

HISTORIC  US1 

See  Washington,  our  Nation’s 
Capital,  and  many  memorable 
sights.  Then  to  fascinating 
New  York  .  .  .  the  thrill  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  sights. 


AMERIUH  RUSLIHES,  INC. 

CM  S.  RUebifaH  Avg.  Cbicaf*  5/  III.  I 
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Seated,  Mrs.  Ethel  Nash.  Virginia;  Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  New 
Jersey;  Mrs.  Johanna  Havlick,  National  organization;  Anne 
TenanL  Maryland;  and  Elva  Dugan,  Delaware.  Standing,  Dr. 
Don  C.  Patterson,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  Dr.  Willard 
Elsbree.  Columbia  TC;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Eaves  of  the  national 
association;  Horace  Mayers.  New  York;  and  Mason  Stratton, 
Atlantic  Connty  Superintendent. 


New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals 
Sponsor  Successful  Conference 


The  New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Principals  Association  in  March 
acted  as  host  to  more  than  .500  educa¬ 
tors  from  six  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  Second  Annual  Middle 
Atlantic  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  of  the  NEA  at  Atlantic  City. 

Headlining  the  conference  was 
Senator  Wayne  D.  Morse,  Oregon 
Republican,  introduced  by  Convention 
Chairman  William  Patterson  as  one  of 
the  greatest  friends  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States.  Senator  Morse, 
former  law’  professor  and  president  of 
the  Home-School  Association  in  his 
home  town,  lauded  the  elementary 
school  as  the  first  line  of  defence  in 
America.  Morse  declared,  “The  world 
is  in  for  a  century  of  revolution — a 
stomach  revolution  which  is  starting  in 
the  backward  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  evolution  of 
civilization  itself  and  is  not  motivated 
by  political  ideology.” 

Senator  Morse  stated:  “Russia  must 
be  convinced  that  she  has  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
war.  It  was  the  economic  aid  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  that  stopped  the  Russian 
Cold  War  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  France  and  Italy.  But  for  that  pro¬ 
gram,  Italy  and  France  would  be 
under  Red  rule  today.” 

The  conference  started  March  20 
with  educators  from  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Dr.  Paul  Van  Ness,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary 
Principals  Association  and  Chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards,  presided  at  a  panel 
discussion,  “An  Action  Program 
Towards  Professional  Standards.”  Mr. 
Van  Ness  said,  “We  are  not  preparing 
to  adopt  fixed  standards.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  standards.  ...  Ele¬ 
mentary  school  principals  must  be 
given  full  authority  to  make  their 


leadership  felt,  and  they  should  receive 
pay  comparable  to  that  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions  with  high  standards  of  prep¬ 
aration  and  competence.” 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Bruner  of  New  York 
University  highlighted  the  March  21 
general  meeting,  sounding  a  siren  call 
alerting  all  educators  to  the  serious 
dangers  confronting  our  schools.  Dr. 
Bruner  declared:  “This  is  an  age  of 
tension.  ...  It  is  little  wonder  that  in 
this  time  of  trouble  and  unrest  our 
schools  are  the  object  of  complaints 
and  criticisms  from  within  and  without 
and  of  vicious  and  in  many  instances 
completely  unwarranted  attacks.” 

To  deal  with  such  attacks  at  the 
crisis  stage  Dr.  Bruner  offered  this 
program.  “(1)  Expose  the  attackers. 
(2)  Call  on  the  resources  available  to 
you  in  the  community.  (3)  Consult 
and  work  closely  with  key  people  in 
the  community.  (4)  Demand  evidence 
for  accusations  that  are  made.  (5) 
Avoid  panic  among  the  teachers  by 
giving  them  the  security  of  your  faith 
in  them,  and  the  assistance  they  may 
need.” 

Eighteen  workshop  groups  were 
held  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
March  21.  The  conference  closed  on 
March  22  with  a  general  meeting. 
Summaries  of  the  findings  of  the 
eighteen  workshops  were  given  by 
consultants  and  discussion  leaders  in¬ 
cluding  Dr.  Everett  Preston,  Dr.  Samp¬ 
son  Smith,  Dr.  Don  Patterson,  Audrey 
Snodgrass,  and  Dr.  Paul  Bixby.  Miss 
Mabel  Castle,  Vice  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals 
Association,  was  chairman  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  assisted  by  Bertha  Lawrence, 
Frances  Large,  and  Mr.  Chester  Stroup. 

As  a  result  of  the  overwhelming 
success  of  this  conference  Dr.  Robert 
Eaves  announced  that  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Elementary  Princi¬ 
pals  Association  of  the  NEA  would  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City  in  1953. 

Robert  F.  McNamara 
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Some  things  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


23  Meetings  Held 

In  Headquarters 

During  the  past  month  thirteen 
groups  held  twenty-three  meetings  in 
the  NJEA  headquarters  building.  Six 
groups  were  NJEA  committees,  three 
were  NJEA  affiliates  and  the  remaining 
four  were  groups  interested  in  edu¬ 
cational  problems.  The  outside  groups 
included  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Federated  Boards  of  Education, 
Kapa  Delta  Phi  and  the  Cooperative 
Project  in  Educational  Administration. 

The  headquarters  staff  arranged  to 
have  dinner  served  to  most  of  these 
groups  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 


^Hext7 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


yon  sending  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
students  into  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions?  Have  yon  influenced  any  of  your 
pupils  this  year,  regardless  of  the  grade 
yon  teach,  to  consider  your  profession 
favorably?  How  do  yon  know  yon  have? 
Is  it  possible  to  plan  your  instruction  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  guide  pupils  into 
teaching?  Do  yon  think  this  topic  is 
sufficiently  important  to  center  a  faculty 
meeting  around  it? 


ment,  and  that  teachers  do  not  do 
enough  professional  reading  to  keep 
abreast  of  educational  developments. 

In  your  own  faculty  which  teachers 
would  yon  consider  to  be  the  strongest? 
Do  they,  on  the  average,  participate  in 
more  in-service  programs  than  do  their 
colleagues?  Do  they  take  part  in  in- 
service  programs  because  they’re  strong, 
or  are  they  strong  because  they  do  take 
part? 

What  does  this  study  indicate  to  a 
teacher  who  wants  to  be  among  the  best 
in  his  profession?  In  what  in-service 
activities  are  you  participating?  Do  yon 
take  every  opportunity  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  pupils  you  teach?  How 
much  could  yon  write  about  each  pupil, 
in  characterizing  him  as  an  individual? 
How  much  professional  reading  do  yon 
do  in  a  month?  What  ideas  have  yon 
tried  recently  which  you  obtained  from 
your  professional  reading? 

Infrequent  Callers:  In  a  recent 
scientific  surv'ey  of  public  opinion 
sponsored  by  tbe  San  Diego  City 
schools,  the  public  was  asked,  “Have 
you  ever  visited  a  school  class  in  ses¬ 
sion?”  Out  of  every  100  persons  inter¬ 
viewed,  67  said  they  had  never  seen 
a  class  in  action. 

How  would  the  people  in  your  school 
neighborhood  answer  this  question?  Of 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  your  room, 
how  many  have  seen  the  instruction  yon 
give  to  their  children?  If  citizens  saw 
more  classroom  instruction,  would  they 
be  so  apt  to  believe  the  criticisms  which 
people  cast  at  public  schools?  Do  yon 
make  it  easy  for  parents  to  visit  yon? 
How?  If  yon  were  a  parent,  would  yon 
be  inclined  to  visit  a  classroom  without 
a  special  invitation  to  assure  you  of  a 
welcome? 


anywhere  in  America 


more  scenic  routes 


chmhlayi'BESr'BUYintal! 

GREYHOUND 


To  Succeed  Us:  “To  meet  our 
need  for  teachers,  11  percent  of  all  the 
students  graduating  this  year  from 
high  school  should  enter  teacher  train¬ 
ing — five  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
boys  graduating,  and  sixteen  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  girls”.  This  is  a 
quotation  from  a  study  by  Loren  G. 
MacArthur  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Have  yon  checked  your  own  high 
school  to  gee  whether  your  community 
is  providing  its  share  of  the  teachers 
needed  to  carry  on  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram?  Do  yon  have  a  shared  obligation 
to  see  that  your  snccessors  are  recruited 
and  trained?  How  many  new  teachers 
did  your  system  employ  last  year?  Are 


Thuru's  fun  ahead  — going  Gre^ound  direct 
to  your  favorite  vacation  land,  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.A.  or  Canada.  You’ll  save  more  money, 
enjoy  more  scenery,  meet  more  friendly  and  in¬ 
teresting  people,  when  you  choose  Greyhound! 


FRni  VACATION  RLANNINO  tOOKLIT 
Mail  coupon  to  Oraybooad  Caator, 

105  W«  ModlsM  St.,  Ckicaeo  2,  111^.  for  froo  booklot 
doicribing  40  pro-plonnod  vocolionc  at  Stool  cittot,  rotorta. 
Notional  Porks. 


NAME 


ADOIESS 


CITY  S  STATE. 
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RECORDS 

i  Historical  Recordings:  Enrichment 
j  Records,  246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
!  ;  1,  N.  Y. 

i  ’  A  series  of  recordings  of  dramatic 
I  episodes  in  American  History  based 
'  on  the  Landmark  Books  for  yoimg 
:  people.  Each  event  in  history  is 
I  brought  to  life  with  authentic  sounds, 
I  music  and  speaking  by  well  known 
actors  and  artists.  They  make  the 
'  historic  past  an  experience  to  again 
!  live  through.  The  first  records  avail¬ 
able  in  both  78  rpm  and  33  rpm  deal 
with  “Voyages  of  Columbus”,  “Land- 
I  ing  of  the  Pilgrims”,  “California  Gold 
!  Rush”  and  “Riding  the  Pony  Express”. 

'  A  comprehensive  teachers  guide  is 
furnished  with  each  record. 


By  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 
Principal  School  8,  Jersey  City 

FILMS 

The  Bully:  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  | 
18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

Another  in  the  series  of  discussion  j 
films  suitable  for  Character  Education,  : 
Citizenship  Training  or  Guidance. 
Each  film  presents  a  definite  problem 
such  as  may  arise  in  any  school  in  a 
manner  to  invoke  serious  thought  and 
discussion  as  to  a  logical  and  proper 
solution  by  the  pupils  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  teacher.  Request  further 
information  concerning  all  the  films  in 
this  series. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Elementary  Science  Series  Set  2:  Young 
America  Films,  Inc. 

A  continuation  of  YAF’s  science 
series  for  the  elementary  grades  deal¬ 
ing  with  “The  Moon”,  “The  Seasons”, 
“The  Solar  System”,  “Simple  Ma¬ 
chines”,  “Electromagnets”,  “Light”. 
The  six  filmstrips  in  color  sell  for 
$30.00. 

U.  S.  Regional  Geography  Series: 
Young  America  Films,  Inc. 

A  new  series  of  ten  colored  film¬ 
strips  for  the  upper  elementary  and 
high  school  social  study  classes  treat¬ 
ing  the  regional  geography  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  titles: 
Regional  Overview  of  the  United 
States,  Northwest,  Gulf  Plains,  Appa¬ 
lachian  Highlands.  Plateau  Region, 
Pacific  Coast  States,  Great  Lakes 
Region,  Central  Plains.  Atlantic  Plains 
and  Great  Plains.  The  series  sells  for 
MO  “iO 

PUBLICATIONS 

Film  Catalog:  University  of  Southern 
California,  Audio-Visual  Services,  De¬ 
partment  of  Cinema,  3518  University 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

A  film  catalog  containing  a  number 
of  highly  interesting  films  not  found  in 
the  usual  film  catalog.  Many  of  the 
films  were  produced  by  students  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  to 
meet  a  specific  need.  The  films  are 
available  on  a  rental  basis  or  may  be 
purchased. 

Better  Movies:  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  New  York. 

An  excellent  booklet  containing  the 
essential  information  needed  to  take 
successful  movies  in  color.  Full  of 
helpful  information  so  that  every  foot 
of  film  taken  will  be  worthwhile.  Ob¬ 
tainable  from  your  Kodak  dealer  for 
$.35. 


these  educationally 
superior  teaching  films 


from  GREEK  CHILDREN 

•  Teachers  in  this  state  appreciate 
the  higher  educational  standards 
of  EBFilms  —  the  teaching  films 
produced  by  educators  for  educa¬ 
tors.  And  your  schools  find  that 
EBFilms  give  them  greater  subject 
matter  correlation.  For  this  largest 
of  all  film  libraries  offers  not  just 
a  single  film  on  a  subject,  but  a 
whole  series  of  films. 


SeeThese  Recently  Released  EBFilms 

*  Th*  Social  Procost 

*  Jot  Propvision 

*  Stroamlino  Your  Rooding 

*  lows  of  Motion 

*  lifo  Along  tho  Wotorways 

*  ITALY — Poninsulo  of  Contrasts 


LIKE  HAVING  3  HANDS! 
Used  straight  from  the  tube, 
this  water-soluble  paint  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of 
oil  colors.  Soapy  water  dilutes 
it  to  the  consistency  of  water 
color  paint  or  tempera.  Colors 
are  permanent,  non-toxic  and 
fast-drying.  Sold  in  sets  or  sin¬ 
gle  tubes.  Circular  on  — 
request. 


Your  EBF  representatives  are 

R.  P.  KROGCEl 

3SI  W.  41  it  StTMt,  Now  York,  Now  York 
JOSEPH  NOVEllO 

839  Moditon  Av*nu«,  Elizabeth,  N«w  Jart«y 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA 

FILMS 


41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Binney  4  Smith  Co.  Reps.  In  New  Jersey 
are  R.  T.  Qemmell,  Diet.  Mgr. 
and  J.  J.  Corso 


Wilmette,  Illinois 


POST  MOaTEM: 

/  was  robbed! 

Yk  see  it  wuziss  way.  I  was  doin’  j 

awrite  at  poll  two,  an  I  wuz  breakin’  I  What  happ 


Yk  see  it  wuziss  way.  I  was  doin’ 
awrite  at  poll  two,  an  I  wuz  breakin’ 
even  at  poll  t’ree  but  at  poll  one  dey 
wuz  really  givin’  me  da  business.  Ya 
know  how  it  is  Gus,  here  I  yam,  a 
hones,  public  spirited  citizen  tryin  to 
do  my  bit  furda  kids  ’nda  community, 
runnin  furda  school  board,  knockin 
myself  out,  an  fur  wot?  Fur  wot  I  ask 
you?  So  dem  bums  from  city  hall  c’n 
gimme  da  business?  Issat  fur  wot? 
Because  I  can’t  get  no  cars  to  bring  in 
votes  and  dey  can  run  t’ree  at  twenty 
clams  per  each?  Issat  fur  wot?  So  der 
tellers  won’t  let  half  my  friends  vote 
cause  dey  ain’t  properly  registered  but 
dey  votes  guys  dat  just  moved  into 
town  last  week? 

So  wot  am  I  killin  myself  fur?  I’ll 
tell  you  wot!  Cause  I’m  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  thass  wot!  Cause  I 
got  civic  pride — I  t’ink  da  schools  is 
great!  Makin’  us  tomorra’s  citizens! 
’N  besides  who  gonna  watch  out  fur 
all  ’at  tax  money?  Imma  taxpayer 
ain’t  I?  Dat’s  fur  wot! 

So  wot  haj^ns,  dey  counts  da  votes, 
’n  like  I  say,  at  poll  two  I’m  way  ahead, 
an  at  poll  t’ree  I  break  even,  but  at 
poll  one  dey  kills  me!  Dey  count  four 
lur  Dripwell  every  time  dey  counts  one 
fur  me!  Now  you  know  my  names  a 
lot  like  his;  Dripwell — Dropwell — its 
hard  to  tell  us  apart  on  d’  ballot  an  ’em 
t’eves  ’ats  countin’  can’t  see  anyhow, 
so  dey  count!  He  gets  a  total  o’  405  ’n 
I  get  401 — so  wot?  So  I  was  robbed 
— thass  what! 

Sure — I  hollered  fur  a  recoimt — ’n 
I  got  it  too — some  deal!  Ya  know  wot 
gives?  I’ll  tell  ya! 

If  you  wanna  make  a  squawk  first 
ya  gotta  getchurself  a  lawyer  see?  Den 
he  makes  up  a  petition  to  da  Commis¬ 
sioner  askin’  fur  a  recount  ’n  givin’ 
reasons  why.  Da  reasons  gotta  be  good 
an’  also  simple;  like,  you  saw  good 
ballots  t'rown  out  or  bad  ones  counted 
or  d’  count  was  wrong  or  somethin’ 
like  ’at.  Dere  ain’t  no  use  squawkin’ 
’bout  illegal  voters  or  screwey  regis¬ 
tration  ’cause  den  ya  gotta  have  wit¬ 
nesses  ’n  give  testimony  inna  legal 
action  t’  have  da  whole  ’lekshun  t’rown 
out  ’n  dey  don  much  like  t’  do  dot. 

Ya  see  dese  school  ’lekshuns  ain’t 
like  general  ’lekshuns.  Dey  follows  da 
same  pattern  but  dey  ain’t  covered  by 
da  general  eelekshun  laws.  Ya  wanna 
frinstance?  Well,  inna  gener’l  eelek- 


What  happens  when  a  school 
election  is  protested?  With 
apologies  to  New  Jersey’s  thou¬ 
sands  of  conscientious,  ahle 
hoard  memhers,  and  to  the 
other  conscientious,  ahle  men 
and  women  who  don’t  quite 
make  it,  the  Review  prints  this 
amusing  report  of  what  may 
just  possibly,  once  have  heen 
said  somewhere — not  in  your 
community. 

shun  if  ya  wanna  recount  ya  gotta  put 
up  some  dough  which,  if  ya  lose  da 
recount,  ya  lose  da  dough  too.  Inna 
school  ’lekshun  da  recount  is  done  by 
da  Commissioner  ’n  it  don’t  cost  ya 
not’in,  win  lose  or  draw. 

So,  like  I  sez,  ya  sends  in  a  petition 
t'ru  d’  county  superintendent  ’n  later, 
if  dey  t’ink  ya  got  somethin’,  dey  sets  a 
date  fur  da  recount.  Dey  tells  you  to 
get  a  cuppla  guys  t’  help  as  tellers,  an 
ya  c’n  have  a  lawyer  if  ya  wanna  but 
dis  ain’t  required.  (Sure,  any  guys  y’ 
get — y’  gotta  pay!  Wottayu  t’ink?  Its 
fur  free?) 

Dripwell  he  gets  da  same  deal,  ’n 
sometimes  da  board  has  its  counsel 
dere  as  ’n  observer,  if  dey  have  counsel 
on  a  retainer  basis.  Dey  can’t  hire  a 
lawyer  tho  to  act  for  Dripwell,  cause 
dey  got  no  legal  interest  in  da  recount, 
dats  between  you  and  him,  da  Board 
ain’t  in  it  officially. 

So,  comes  da  day  and  you  all  go  to 
da  county  superintendent’s  office  an 
he’s  dere  ’n  you  ’n  da  guy  your  fightin’ 
is  dere  ’n  da  two  tellers  you  bring’n 
his  two,  ’n  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
’n  maybe  a  coupla  lawyers,  ’n  maybe 
not.  So  you  all  sits  down  around  a 
big  table  ’n  dey  opens  up  da  ballots 
which  has  been  brot  up  ta  da  county 
superintendent  by  da  District  Clerk 
right  after  de  ’lekshun,  an’  dey  pass 
’em  around,  one  by  one.  Everybody 
looks  at  each  ballot  where  it  is  marked 
fur  you  and  him,  ’cause  da  rest  of  da 
ballot  don’t  make  no  difference,  ’n 
every  time  ya  comes  acrosst  one  dat 
looks  phoney  ya  put  it  inna  seperate 
pile.  After  ya  gotteni  all  sorted  den 
youse  gos  over  da  ones  dat  ’re  piled 
separate  an’  talk  about  each  one.  If 
everybody  agrees  it  is  a  good  ballot  or 
a  bad  ballot,  it  is  added  to  da  good  or 
bad  ballot.  If  ders  an  argument  over 


it,  its  put  aside  for  the  Commissioners 
final  decision. 

When  we  was  all  t’rough  we  only 
had  two  ballots  dat  we  couldn’t  agree 
on  but  dis  guy  Dripwell  has  a  plur^ity 
of  four  so  it  wouldn’t  a  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  anyhow.  So  it  cost  me  sixty  bucks 
fur  my  lawyer  and  d’  two  guys  I  brot 
fur  tellers,  n’  I  finds  out  wot  I  knows 
awready,  I  was  robbed! 


^  SAVE  240  MILES  Of  CROWDED  HIGHWAYS  “ 
BRIDGE  U.  S.  HIGHWAY  16  BETWEEN 

MILWAUKEE  WIS.  aid  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


\wis. 
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IIOTBI  GLADWYN  and  opirateo  iy  two  njea  teachers 

*  *W  ■  PreMoU  •  (iwrUl  inTiUtion  to  teocben  to  enjoy,  this  sunnier, 

whsteney  they  desire  lor  lun,  or,  quiet,  sesthetic  reUxstioo.  ^  blork  Iron  New  Jersey's  Bnest  ocesn  bench 
sad  IVi  bloclu  Iron  Barnegat  Bay.  Cool  breosaa  from  both  diretliona.  In  a  eonnanity  of  beautiful  tunimer 
hoMOM.  Iloatly  American  plan,  however,  a  few  European  plan  aconmmodationa.  Our  gueata  try  it  for  a 
week  and  atay  for  the  teaaon. 

MR.  &  MRS.  JOHN  H.  KHMUS,  6th  Av«nu«,  SEASIDE  ^ARK,  N.  J.  "Th«  Bwrmuda  of  Amorko'' 
Phona  Dumont  5-1133  until  Juno  20  Phono  Soosido  Pork  9  0074 


THIS  WONDERFuf^^^S;^ 
SIX-HOUR  VOYAGE... 

Comfortable  lounges  and  decks . . . 
air  conditioned  b^rooms  . . .  fine 
food  and  refreshments,  dance 
orchestra,  movies,  children’s  play¬ 
room.  Ship  to  Shore  Phone... Radar. 

ForUlustratedfoUerwrittWiaconsin 
A  MichigM  Sttamship  Company . . . 

615  E.  Erie  St.,  Muwaukee,  Wit. 

TICKET  OFFICES  AND  DOCKS 
MaWAUKH,  WIS.  MUSKIOON,  MICH. 

615  E.  Erie  St.  “Tlw  Mart" 


FORTY-SECONO 

summer  session* 
for  teachers 

Temple  Univerxily  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
groduoto  and  undergrnduoto  courses  in  its 
Summof  Sosslons  for  1932.  Regular  University 
facilities  ore  available  to  teachers,  school 
principals  and  superintondonts.  If  you  require 
courses  for  certifiration,  or  if  you  ore  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree.  Temple  Summer  Sessions 
oro  ideally  suited  la  your  needs.  Apart  from 
its  educational  advontoges,  the  University  — 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ond  environs  — 
offer  many  cultural  and  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  You'H  enjoy  spending  a  summer  in 
Philadelphia. 

Pre-Session— Sessions  June  9  to  Juno  27 
Regolor  Session— Sessions  June  30  to  August  8 
Pest-Session  Sessions  August  II  to  August  29 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

RHILADELRHIA 

Write  for  the  Temple  University  Bulletin  which 
lists  the  courses  to  be  offered  during  the  19S2 
Summer  Sessions.  Address  Office  of  the  Reg¬ 
istrar,  Brood  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
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West  Orange,  which  honors  re¬ 
tiring  teachers  and  other  employees  of 
the  Board  of  Education  with  the  cer¬ 
tificate  shown  elsewhere  on  this  page. 
On  occasion  the  presentation  is  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Exlu- 
cation  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  West 

Orange  Teachers  Association. 

«  «  • 

Passaic's  overall  junior  high  school 
curriculum  study. 

From  it  they  hope  to  evolve  an  im¬ 
proved  program  of  education  for  all 
junior  high  school  youth.  The  central 
organization  “The  3C’s”  (Curriculum 
Coordinating  Conunittee)  is  a  receiv¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  unit  for  the  ideas  of 
the  total  junior  high  school  faculty  of 
some  110  persons.  It  is  composed  of 
11  classroom  teachers  selected  in  the 
four  junior  high  schools,  six  principals 
and  assistant  principals  and  one  di¬ 
rector  of  instruction.  A  classroom 
teacher  serves  as  chairman  and  the 
director  of  instruction  is  its  secretary. 
This  group  and  its  subcommittees  have 
planned  two  general  meetings  of  all 
junior  high  school  personnel  and  the 
lay  public.  One  was  devoted  to  the 
identification  of  major  needs  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  junior  high  school  pro- 


(Uprtiftratp  of  i^rroirr 

West  Orange  Public  Schools,  New  Jersey 

Oats . 

To  All  Who  May  See  This — Greetings 

Knotti  f  r  Q»hat 


HAS  MADE  A  SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  WEST  ORANGE  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 

ESSEX,  N.  J.  WHILE  SERVING  AS  . 

UPON  RETIREMENT.  AND  IN  GRATEFUL  RECOGNITION  OF  COMPLETION 

OF  .  YEARS  OF  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AWARDS . 

THIS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 


3n  mitnrBB  mhrrraf. 


we  ksTe  delivered  oar  hoodt  end  eeole 


gram  of  education.  The  next  will  are  experimenting  with  techniques  for 
present,  at  the  request  of  the  total  the  identification  of  pupil  ne^s  and 
faculty,  speakers  on  Nature  and  Pur-  interests  and  pupil-teacher  planning  for 
poses  of  Junior  High  School  Education  meeting  needs  and  satisfying  and  ex- 
and  Patterns  of  Organization  for  tending  interests.  A  program  of 
Curriculum  Study.  voluntary  visits  to  “good”  junior  high 

There  is  also  a  group  of  eight  teach-  schools  is  being  planned  by  a  subcom¬ 
ers  called  the  “New  Ways”  group  who  mittee  of  the  3C’s  with  the  understand- 

- ^  ing  that  information  and  ideas  gained 

will  be  shared  later. 


When  teachers  umnt  better  positions 
When  schools  leant  better  teachers  . 


NJEA's  own  secretarial  staff, 
which,  during  the  last  week  of  the 
Legislature,  sent  out  over  11,400  pieces 
of  mail.  These  included  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  dinner  for  Commissioner 
Bosshart,  a  press  release,  two  legisla¬ 
tive  bulletins,  and  extra  copies  of  one 
of  them  to  individual  teachers  in 
several  selected  communities. 


TRENTON  3-Jf 

HOTfl  - 


STACY  TtfNT 


C.  Edward  McComsey,  Mgr, 


Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres. 


Sussex  County  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  prompt  post-election 
bulletin  giving  both  the  results  and  the 
vote  in  the  February  school  elections. 
The  tabulation  showed  that  only  11.6 
of  the  registered  voters  cast  their 
ballots  on  budgets  totalling  over  a 
million  dollars.  Branchville,  Frank- 
ford,  and  Stanhope  showed  a  better 
than  25%  vote;  four  communities  had 
less  than  3%  of  the  possible  number 
of  votes.  Burlington  County  printed  a 
somewhat  similar  tabulation  in  the 
Burlington  County  Exlucational  News. 
Six  districts  had  over  100  voters  in 
the  school  election;  four  had  less  than 


Member  Kational  Association  0}  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  W'rtkartpoon  BUg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  St*. 

We  offer  exceptionally  effective  placement  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Now  is  the  time  to  enroll. 

Kingsley  {  Personal  DiscHminaUng  Service  ,  j,. 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

2026  I.<ocuat  Street  PHII..ADELFHIA  S,  PA.  RIttenhouse  6-622S 
We  have  helped  thousands  of  teachers  to  secure  better  positions.  Let  ns  help  yon. 
We  direct  and  select  scientifically.  We  place  teachers  in  many  of  the  best  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  United  States.  Reliable  and  prompt  Placement  Service  for  37  years. 


LONG  ISLAND  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

SCORES  OF  VACANCIES  HERE  ON  LONG  ISLAND 
PRIMARY  LIBRARIANS  NURSES 

INTERMEDIATE  WOMEN  PHYS.  ED.  MUSIC 

UPPER  GRADES  DENTAL  HYGIENE  ART 

Vo  Registration  Fee  Write  for  Application  Form 
280  MAIN  STREET  FARMINGDALE,  NEW  YORK  f 


TEACHER  PLACEMENT  AGENCY 

1540  W.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

Serrins  Ariiona  and  the  grest  Soulhweat 
"In  the  Talley  0/  the  Sun" 
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THE  DEDICATION 


Hducational 

^Sr  e  ss 

Member  of  Ms  SOCl  ATIOW 
g  -»  OP 

■'"SITamerica 


Editorial  Committee 

Evelyn  M.  Chestek  (D.A.),  Chairman 

Abington  Ave.  Sdiool,  Newark 
Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  AUamuchy 

Robert  McNamara  Principal,  School  5,  Jersey  City 

Edward  Masker  Principal,  Consolidated  School,  Whit^ouse 
Allan  Tomlinson  Supervising  Principal,  Penns  Grove 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 

CHAISGim  PILOTS 

New  Jersey  dinner  to  Dr.  Bosshart  on  May  15  gets 
added  significance  by  the  announcement  of  his  early 
retirement.  Selecting  a  successor  is  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  imposed  on  Governor  Driscoll  and  the  State  Senate, 
particularly  in  the  trying  times  which  lie  ahead  for  our 
schools.  The  new  Commissioner  will  inherit  many  head¬ 
aches— rising  enrollments,  an  expanded  program  for 
the  State  Teacher  Colleges,  and  the  need  of  action  on  the 
State  School  Aid  report  are  only  three  of  them.  He  will 
also  start,  however,  with  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
school  people  in  our  State  to  give  him  the  same  love 
and  respect  which  his  predecessor  has  always  merited 
and  commanded. 

A  STATE  AID  YEAR 

If  the  legislation  now  on  Governor  Driscoll’s  desk  is 
signed,  1952  w'ill  have  been  a  year  of  real  progress  in 
pensions.  The  Legislature  has  granted  our  request  for 
35-year  retirement  on  “complete  pension.”  It  has  agreed 
to  our  request  that  teachers  who  did  not  join  the  Fund 
in  1919  be  permitted  to  buy  uncredited  prior  service. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  would  be  poor  strategy  for  us 
to  ask  further  liberalization  of  the  retirement  system 
next  year.  While  such  liberalization  is  inevitable,  the 
time  to  seek  it  is  not  right.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
more  pressing  issue,  which  will  require  our  full  efforts. 

That,  of  course,  is  state  aid. 

The  State  School  Aid  Commission  has  reported.  That 
is  only  the  first  step,  however,  in  getting  action.  Before 
anything  more  can  happen,  the  report  of  the  Commission 
must  go  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  The  program  de¬ 
pends  on  major  taxes,  and  the  Legislature  will  not  vote 
major  taxes  without  powerful  public  support. 

Starting  in  September,  therefore,  every  individual  and 
every  group  desiring  increased  state  school  aid  must  find 
a  way  of  interpreting  the  Commission’s  report  to  all  the 
people.  The  Federated  Boards  of  Education  have  already 
indicated  their  desire  to  take  the  lead  in  doing  this.  The 
PTA’s  have  already  asked  each  local  unit  to  devote  one 
fall  meeting  to  the  Commission  recommendations.  Other 
organizations  have  shown  their  interest. 

A  vast  amount  of  the  work  will  still  have  to  be  done 
by  the  teachers,  however.  They  are  closest  of  all  to  the 
problem. 

NJEA  is  preparing  now  to  provide  staff  time,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  plan  of  campaign.  Our  schools  can,  if 
they  really  wish  to  do  so,  reach  the  very  grass  roots  of 
public  opinion  in  this  State.  On  the  issue  of  State  School 
Aid,  they  must  do  so,  and  1952-53  is  the  year  to  do  it. 


With  the  dedication  of  our  new  headquarters  on  April 
26,  NJEA  has  reached  the  goal  set  over  two  years  ago. 

In  May  1950  the  Delegate  Assembly  first  listened  to  a 
report  by  a  special  committee  on  headquarters  housing 
and  voted  $5,000  to  cover  an  option  if  a  desirable 
building  should  become  available. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  dedication  ceremonies  should 
honor  individuals  who  played  a  particularly  large  part 
in  bringing  a  dream  to  reality.  There  was  Florence 
Price,  in  whose  presidency  the  whole  headquarters 
project  developed,  and  who  communicated  her  faith  in 
it  to  teachers  all  over  the  State.  There  was  William  R. 
Smith  of  Newark;  as  chairman  of  the  headquarters 
committee,  he  assembled  facts  on  the  need,  guided  the 
final  selection  of  the  building,  and  did  a  masterly  job 
'  of  presenting  the  proposition  to  the  Association.  Mrs. 
Pauline  Peterson  led  the  committee  which  planned  the 
decorating  and  furnishing  of  the  new  headquarters  and 
did  it  so  well  that  there  has  been  a  steady  chorus  of  praise. 

The  Association  certainly  owes  recognition  to  Dr. 
Strahan  and  to  Fred  Hipp.  Dr.  Strahan  in  his  six  years 
as  NJEA’s  first  Executive  Secretary  built  a  unity  and 
strength  out  of  which  our  own  professional  home  grew 
naturally.  Since  1946  Fred  Hipp  has  not  only  held  and 
increased  that  strength,  but  as  the  building  project 
developed,  has  had  to  carry  many  of  the  risks  and  details 
,  of  the  venture.  It  was  fitting  that  President  Wm.  R. 
Stover  preside  at  the  dedication  and  that  Commissioner 
John  H.  Bosshart  make  the  main  address.  Into  Mr. 
Stover’s  administration  fall  many  of  the  problems  of 
financing  the  new  building;  and  the  whole  project,  like 
other  NJEA  activities,  has  had  the  sympathetic  support 
of  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff. 

These  were  not  of  course  the  only  people  who  deserved 
honor  at  the  dedication.  They  stood  for  dozens  and 
hundreds,  and  thousands  of  other  NJEA  members  who 
made  important  contributions.  We  would  like  to  mention 
people  like  the  late  Harold  Adams  of  Clifton,  and  the 
other  members  of  Mr.  Smith’s  committee;  Holmes  Cliver, 
Helen  Rouse,  Carolyn  Pohl,  and  Charley  Robinson  of 
the  furnishing  committee,  who  have  spent  many  Saturdays 
on  the  furniture  and  drapes;  the  leaders  of  county  and 
local  groups  and  NJEA  affiliates  which  have  contributed 
so  generously  to  the  furnishing  fund;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  vast  majority  (92%)  of  NJEA  members  this 
year  who  paid  the  special  one-dollar  assessment  to  finance 
the  building.  All  of  these  have  a  part  in  the  dedication. 

Let  us  make  that  dedication  a  real  one — a  dedication 
not  only  of  a  building,  and  a  professional  home,  but  of 
the  Association  as  a  whole  to  greater  achievements  for 
the  teachers,  the  children,  and  the  people  of  our  State! 
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SECOISD 


UNITED  NATIONS  INSTITUTE  and  WORKSHOP 


State  Teachers  College 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


PROGRAM  — 


Subject'matter  presentations  daily  by  outstanding  officials  from  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  and  by 
prominent  educators  and  consultants. 

Current-events  summaries  to  place  the  tasks  of  the  United  Nations  against  a  back' 
ground  of  reality.  Question  periods,  panel  discussion,  film  forums,  workshop  sessions, 
library  projects  and  field  trips  to  UN  headquarters. 

Planned  recreation  to  enable  Institute  participants  to  meet  visiting  experts. 


WORKSHOPS— 

Practical  demonstrations  and  detailed  study  on  use  of  United  Nations  materials  in  the 
classroom.  Opportunities  for  individual  and  group  projects. 

ADVANCED  COURSE— 

Open  to  those  who  have  attended  previous  United  Nations  Institutes.  Will  feature 
individual  study  of  specific  aspects  of  UN  work. 

CREDIT— 

Three  points  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  will  be  granted  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Institute  and  Workshop  requirements.  Special  enrollment  WITH  NO 
CREDIT  for  morning  sessions. 

SCHOLARSHIPS— 

A  limited  number  of  both  full  and  partial  scholarships  are  available.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Institute,  Walter  E.  Kops, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


FEES— 

Entire  Institute,  including  three  points  credit 


but  not  including  board  and  room _ $34.00 

Morning  sessions  only,  for  eleven  days,  with 

no  academic  credit -  15.00 

Single  Sessions _  2.00 

Board  (breakfast  and  dinner,  but  NO  lunch) 

and  room  in  attractive  dormitory _  29.00 


For  further  information  write  to: 

WALTER  E.  KOPS.  Associate  Director 
Unitad  Natiant  Inttituta 
Slota  Taochari  Cellaga,  Uppar  Montclair,  N.  J. 


